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machine-gun fire and some shelling. 
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“Landing successful.” 


as far as the eye can see there are ships. 
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standard of co-operations. 


had extinguished them. 
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By S. L. SOLON, New Leader Foreign Correspondent 

For the combined British Press, distributed by the A.P. 

AN ALLIED COMMAND POST IN SICILY, July 11.—The beaches of southern Sicily 

are ours and our troops are moving in. Casualties on the beaches have been extremely light. 


After a night of spectacular air activity which our vast armada watched off the Sicilian 
coast, assault troops rushed the beaches in the face of 


Above this Allied command post dogfights are going 
on. Occasional attempts are being made to strafe us. 
The troops are almost in holiday spirit. 
men even found time for bathing off this beautiful coast. 
The first message from shore at 5 a. m. 
This was followed quickly by 
flare signals announcing the taking of one beach. 
Naval support has been on a tremendous scale and 


An Allied command post cruiser near us silenced 
a gun battery with a single salvo. Naval guns still are 
heard but the major resistance has been overcome. 

A number of prisoners have been taken. 

The element of surprise figured largely in the ini- 
tial operation. The perfect timing in the combined operations has set a new high in the 


Sicily Invasion 


Several 


said: 





We saw several searchlights fingering the sea, but before they could cause any harm we 


The general feeling was expressed by a British Tommy who has seen three years of 
service in the desert: “Well, we are a long way nearer home now, chum.” 
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By JONATHAN STOUT 


New Leader Washington Bureau 


CIO, AFL Take Steps 


Toward Political Action 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The AFL Executive 
Council meets in Chicago on August 8. One of 
the main items on the agenda is a program for 
political action by the Federation. What line 
it will take, however, is not yet defined. The 
cross-currents there are very complex, with the 
outmoded Gompers ‘policy of “punishing ene- 
mies and rewarding friends” still strong. The 
only thing definite so far comes from circles 
close to President William Green which declare 
that whatever the AFL does, it will not, how- 
ever, collaborate with the CIO on any political 
program. The reason given is the strong Com- 
munist influence in some of the CIO unions. 

In the meantime, the CIO has taken the first 
positive step in a political direction by setting 
up a five-man “political action” committee, 
headed by Sidney Hillman, president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union and a 
staunch Roosevelt man. The other members are: 
R. J. Thomas, president of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers Union; Sherman Dalrymple, 
president of the Rubber Workers; Albert J. 
Fitzgerald, president of the Communist-domi- 
nated United Electrical Workers, and a repre- 
sentative from Phil Murray’s United Steel 
Workers Union still to be named. The latter is 
expected to be either Van A. Bittner or David 
J. McDonald. 

Although not a member of the CIO Com- 
mittee, a strong behind-the-scenes influence is 
CIO Secretary Jim Carey. If Carey’s ideas 
prevail, the CIO will organize its members 
politically on the same local level in a manner 
somewhat similar to the plan advocated by the 
Railroad Brotherhoods, who are setting up po- 
litical secretaries in each of their lodges. 

Chief problem raised by the CIO political 
committee is its strong pro-Roosevelt character. 
The question is whether men so strongly pledged 
to unquestioning fealty to Roosevelt will have 
sufficient independence or aggressiveness to 
bargain for labor’s quid pro quo in return for 
support. 

* . * 
Storm Signal on Labor Front 

While organized labor continues thus to 
stutter in its declarations of political inde- 
pendence, new anti-labor developments of an 
ominous character showed their head this week. 
The developments came from Cleveland, where 
the Regional War Labor Board arbitrarily sus- 
pended the union shop clause in a valid col- 
lective bargaining contract between the AFL 
United Automobile Workers Union and the 
Trailer Company of America. 

By this action, government agencies invade 
a new field of normal employer-employee rela- 
tions, making union contracts further dependent 
on the approval of government officials and 
wéakening further the collective bargaining po- 
sition of unions. 

In invalidating the union shop clause for the 
duration, Chairman Lewis M. Gill of the Cleve- 
land Regional War Labor Board offered the 
tortured reasoning that if the union should 
decide for some unexplainable reason to expell 
all its members, the literal enforcement of the 
union shop clause could result in “the discharge 
of virtually the entire working force of this 
vital war plant.” 

Having set up that phony premise, Chairman 
Gill continued: “We do not believe the Congress 
and the President ever intended that the Gov- 
ernment should be powerless to act in a situation 
such as that one merely because the action 
demanded was in conformity with an existing 
contract.” 

Under this precedent, no union contract is 
worth the paper it’s written on until it has 


first received the approval of the War Labor 
Board in Washington and all its regional 
boards in the field. 
* * > 

Meatpackers Strike Continues 

The meat packers’ strike against the wat 
effort last week reached the point where less 
than half a pound of meat for the week was 
available for each person. The President was 
reminded of this sign of the meat packers’ 


power in a defiant telegram from P. O. Wilson, 
chairman of the Live Stock and Meat Council, 
creature of the meat packers. 

Wilson demanded that the President 
sweeping authority over all other government 
agencies on the management of our meat supply 
to the government War Meat Board. 

The War Meat Board is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the meat packing companies, live- 
stock producers associations, the Army Quarter- 
master Corps, the War Food Administration, 
and the OPA. 

P. S.: The meat packers openly boast they 
have more than majority control of the War 
Meat Board. 


give 


PM and John P.Lewis — 


Rejoinder on Crawford 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—In the July 3 issue 
of The New Leader I told the story of why 
Kenneth Crawford resigned as Washington Edi- 
tor of the newspaper PM. Substantially, it was 
that Crawford was sent to North Africa by 
PM, that he wrote some stories of what he found 
there which disagreed with PM’s policy of 
criticizing United States policy there, that PM 
refused to print the stories and that Crawford, 
in consequence, resigned. 

On July 8, Mr. John P. Lewis, managing 
ing editor of PM, devoted a column and a 
half in PM in reply to my article. He ad- 
mitted that Crawford brought back reports 
from North Africa which, if accepted, would 
have cut the ground out from under PM’s 
criticism of American policy in North 
Africa, he admits that Crawford and PM 
did have differences and that Crawford did 
resign in consequence. Mr. Lewis offers no 
explanation for the resignation, except to 
deny the reason my story gave. And on 
that critical point, the managing editor 
of PM flatly denies that PM refused to 
print Crawford’s stories or that Crawford 
resigned in protest. 

I explained that I had no particular or con- 
tinuing interest in PM’s relations with its em- 
ployees, and that I wrote the story because it 
affected the public interest. For PM asks liberal 
support on the ground that it shares the views 
of liberals and is devoted to telling the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so 
help it God, because only the truth can finally 
make men free. And I think I expressed my 
disappointment that PM should turn out in sev- 
eral matters of vital moment to be no less a 
propaganda sheet instead of a newspaper than 
the Hearst press, etc. 

It is for this reason that I write in reply to 
Mr. Lewis. In his letter he says Crawford did 
not write these stories and that PM did not 
suppress them. 

Without violating confidences, I can say 
my sources of information are just as un- 
impeachable as Mr. Lewis’s. And my sources 
say that Crawford sent two stories to PM 
from North Africa which were suppressed. 
My source has for years had an enviable 
reputation for integrity. I have faith in 
that integrity, and I obviously believed the 
story or I should not have written it. 

On that basis, one wonders how thoroughly 
Mr. Lewis is aware of what sometimes goes on 
in his own shop. That kind of thing, of course, 
goes on in big places. The top man doesn’t al- 
ways know what his lieutenants are doing. A 
good example is Mr. Roosevelt and some of his 
lieutenants—and what an embarrassment they 
have sometimes been to the President. 

But I was particularly struck by one sentence 
in Mr. Lewis’s letter. He says that there were no 
differences between PM and Ken Crawford on 


domestic policies. That sentence strengthens 
my faith in my sources and weakens Mr. Lewis’s 
reply. 


The fact is that he resignation of Craw- 
ford has its roots in some of PM's domestic 
policies. For more than a year I have known 
of Mr. Crawford’s efforts to keep Commu- 
nist policy from influencing the Washing- 
ton office of PM. 

From time to time, apparently, certain Com- 
munists in the New York office of PM would 
artfully fashion a hot potatoe for the New York 
office to hand Crawford in Washington. 

In my original story on July 3, I made passing 
reference to the series entitled “They’re Behead- 
ing Liberals in Washington” run by PM last 
summer. 

I mentioned it because I knew how Crawford 
resisted having any part of that phony Com- 
munist propaganda campaign. After writing 
one story, Crawford passed the hot potato right 
back into New York’s lap 

There are some who now 
Crawford’s resignation is not actually the re- 
sult of Communist slanders of Crawford and 
their efforts to oust him as head of PM’s Wash- 
ington Bureau. 

I think perhaps this is a good place to tell the 
real story behind PM’s series about the behead- 
ing of liberals in Washington. It presents the 
real background of Crawford’s differences with 
PM on domestic policies, and it presents a real 


wonder whether 


problem of propaganda vs. truth and which 
should and does concern every liberal. 
The PM series placed the number of “lib- 


erals” beheaded at nearly 200, and made a num- 
ber of charges, aimed principally at the Civil 
Service Commission, which boiled down to three 
main allegations: 

1. That liberals were being purged out of 
the government service under the pretext that 
they are Communists. 

2. That little or no effort was being made 

(Continued on Page Two) 
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Tories Seek to “Clean Up” OPA § 
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Maxon Exit Covers 
Purge of Liberals 


By MURRAY EVERETT 
Special to THE NEW LEADER 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Battle of OPA- 
on-the-Potomac continued hot and heavy this 
week with a right-wing enfilading fire knock- 
ing out several liberals while a left-wing burst 
eliminated cocky Lou Maxon, leader of the ex- 
treme right. 

Despite the loss of Maxon, however, it was 
apparent that the right wing is pushing ahead 
steadily, and it is only a matter of time until 
the last-ditch liberal positions are stormed. 

A combination of a Meat Packers and Dairy 
Trust strike described at length in past issues 
if The New Leader, together with a tremendous 
publicity barrage, decided the issue. 

That there has been a packers’ strike is 
casually admitted even by the Wall Street 
Journal which, in its Commodity Letter of July 
13, writes blithely: 

“Cattlemen’s Strike will have to break before 
snow falls. They’ll keep stock on the range 
only while there’s plenty of pasture. Come the 
end of grazing and the herd will start towards 
the stockyards and there will be plenty of beef— 
for a while and for somebody.” 

But, meanwhile, New York and other 
large urban areas are suffering a severe 
meat shortage while the headlines continue 
blaming OPA. The packers want higher 
prices and have played their game shrewdly. 
The present temper of business is expressed 

in a resolution of the Small Business Man's 
Association, which called on Roosevelt to in- 
vestigate the OPA—there are too many New 
Dealers in it, they declare! 


But the battle of OPA is lost. A burst of 
the Congressional big guns is the finale. Con- 
gress passed a rider to the War Agencies 


Appropriations Bill stipulating that any person 
who formulates policy must have had at least 
five years’ business experience. This means the 
decimation of the complete second-level of price 
officials. 

Bernard F. Haley, chief of the textile, leather 
and apparel division, formerly Professor of 
Economies at Stanford, resigned this week. 
Others who are scheduled to leave are: Don W. 
Wallace, deputy administrator im charge of 
price-fixing, formerly Professor of Economics 
at Harvard and Williams College; H. B. Heffle- 
bower, chief of the tood division, formerly dean 
of the School of Commerce at Washington State 
College; Clair Wilcox, chief of the industrial 
materials division, formerly Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Swarthmore College. Others who 
may go, despite business records, are: Ben W. 
Lewis, chief of the industrial manufacturing 
division, formerly of Oberlin College, and Vin- 
cent Barnett of the services and consumers divi- 
sion, from Swarthmore. 

These men have sought to do their jobs 
without prejudice and without favoritism 
to special influence groups. If these men 
had been $-a-year men who understood in- 
dustry’s troubles and winked at the “public 
good,” there never would have been such 
an outcry. But OPA was a “New Deal‘ 
agency and thus it became the target for 
every anti-administration circle. 

The OPA trend is quite clear. It was evident 
in the appointment ot George Burke, of Ann 
Arbor, as successor to David Ginsburg. Labor 
groups have bitterly assailed his appointment 
as well as several others. Brown is set on 
ousting all of Henderson’s men, especially the 
university men named above. The result will 
be a “flexible OPA,” one that will bend to the 
whispers and wishes of business. 

Government price policies will face another 
severe test shortly. The rollback campaign and 
the subsidy plans have been halted. The in- 
flation bloc—and there are determined groups 
of men in this county who want inflation to 
wipe out debts and reap huge profits—has woh 


a victory there. Meanwhile, labor has been 
fettered. 
Next week the Little Steel Formula will be 


one year old. In that period, labor’s wage ad- 
justments have been limited to 15%—when it 
could get that—while the cost of living has 
soared. The Little Steel Formula will not re- 
main in existence long if the rollback campaigns 
fail. At the moment, the powerful Railway 
Brotherhoods with 300,000 members are press- 
ing for wage increases averaging 30%. The 
railroads have made tremendous profits from 
government business, profits which have enabled 
the railraods to refund huge amounts of their 
debts. 

The shipyard workers are asking for in 
creased pay, and the UAW is readying demands 
for aircraft workers. 
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Max Eastman 


—"MAX LERNER'S FAITH 
DEMOCRACY" 


- Thomas Mann 
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—"A CALL TO AMERICA" 


en. Robert Wagner 


—"REAL SECURITY FOR 
AMERICANS" 


Simeon Strunsky 
—"BIGOTRY IN THE U.S.A." 
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O the average American the storming of 

the southern coast of Sicily is an unalloyed 
triumph of organized and mechanized might. 
After all our heart-breaking set-backs, after 
all our long waiting and painful preparation, 
we may be pardoned for giving a moment to 
sheer and untroubled exultation. 

It is only “the beginning of the end,” but 
we and our allies have already proved that 
we have the power and momentum that will, 
soon or late, take us to that end. We have 
a right to a new sense of confidence. 

The military conquest may take long, may 
be tough, may take as yet unimagined sacri- 
fices. But allied military leaders have proved 
that they can take care of it. What has hap- 
pened thus far confirms our faith in them. 

But the political problems which become 
urgent with our first steps inland from the 
European bridgeheads are something of an 
entirely different sort. These cannot be left 
to Eisenhower, Montgomery and Patton. These 


are questions for Presidents, Prime Ministers, 
Parliaments and Peoples. 

What we shall do with Italy when we have 
conquered the forces of Fascism is a problem 
for all of us. 

Our answer to this question has high im- 
portance. For the rewards of military power 
will be reaped in terms of political reorganiza- 





Renaissance for Italy 


|mini outlined in The New Leader ways of 
| ; . Sa fee ; 

settting up local administration the help 
| of anti-fascist elements. What is actually done 


| with the first conquered pieces of Europe will 
| have a powerful effect on populations still 
under the heel of the oppressors. The effect 
of propaganda has worn thin. The right sort 2 
of deeds will speak with a powerful voice. 

Mr. Vanni Montana, Secretary of the Social- 
of America, informs 
south-east Sicily has politica 


ist Federation 
the landing in 
implications of the most fort 
section, he reports, is “one of the 
istic regions of Italy.” “In pre-fascist days 

according to his account, “Socialists controlled 
south-east- 
the pro- 
“wave of 





unate 


most s 


the overwhelming majority of the 


ern Sicilian municipalities, and also 
vineial legislature.” He 
democratic socialism which, rising from south- 


Sicily, will irresistibly over 


foresees a 
eastern spread 
Italy.” 

If the Italian people are to take the serious 








against their government, they 


step of rising 


must know what they may expect at Allied 
hands. Basically we must not place any re- 
liance on fascist elements who may seek to 
|change sides at the last moment, or pretend 


|} to do so. They will not be trusted or followed 
| by the people. Anyone who tries to use such 
tools will only discredit himself in Italian eyes. 






tion. ; It is hinted in press reports that Italian 3 
Only a wise political policy can make | democrats have already played a part in the = 
the sacrifices for military conquest worth | invasion. = 
while. Shortsighted ways of dealing with Soon the great question of our war aims % 
the peoples of Europe can easily lose the | oni be answered in terms of deeds. We must = 
fruits of victory won at such dire cost in) | show what sort of a world we want, by the = 
lives and treasure. | Way we go about in setting up local govern- 2 
Our radio messages to the Italians are good} ments in those Sicilian valleys. With armed Z 
so far as they go. We promise “freedom to} might we can beat armies and conquer ter- 
the Italian people to choose any kind of non-| ritory. But to revive and nurture democracy 
fascist government.” As we penetrate toward| where it has been ruthlessly trodden down— 
= the interior of Sicily, we shall soon have many | that takes a different sort of power, a highe 
= towns and some entire provinces under our| kind of talent. Whether we have it—or have 
= control. Recently Professor Gaetano Salve-| enough of it—we shall soon know. 
|i NNNUUUVTAUAAUANUUNUUUAHUUUAQUUUOUALULUUGUUUUUUUOUUAUUGvUOEUOEUUUUGUUNUAYLGULUUUUG DUS ONGUUUUEUUUOE UU INNUUUUQUUAUENOUUUUUUUIAOULOUUUOLAOOOOUUOOUAUUEOEUEEOEEEEOEEUE ALL 


Truman Hits Curtiss 
For War Sabotage 


By CLARK RYAN 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 


CINCINNATI, Ohio. — Harry Truman and 
his Senate watchdog committee came out here 


earlier this year to take a look at the immense 
Lockland factory of the Curtiss-Wright Aero- 
nautical Corporation, next to General Motors 
the second-largest U. S. war contractor. 

The factory sprawls across fields just outside 
the city, the largest single-storied industrial 
plant in the world. But the Truman Committee 
wasn’t sight-seeing. Some 1,300 pages of testi 
mony were taken, and this week war workers 
here in Cincinnati, and in Buffalo, and people 
all over the country heard one of the blackest 
war stories of the home front. 

The Curtiss-Wright business management 
was guilty of “producing and causing the 
Government to accept defective and sub 
standard material, by the falsification of 
tests, by destruction of records, by forging 
inspection reports.” 

“More than 25% of engines built at 
plant have consistently failed in one 
more minor parts during a three-hour test 
Misa 

“Air Force inspectors were transferred be 
cause they absolutely refused to accept ma 
terial which they knew to be faulty. In 


the 
or 


spectors were threatened if they did not 

accept engines which were leaking gaso 

line.” 

The Truman Committee implicated Arn t 
cials as “collaborators.” Air Force . it 
officers were found to have misrepresented fa 
intimidated witnesses, and introduced ner 


prepared” evidence 
Turning out 
gines, hopelessly behind dive bomber sched 
ules, and having bitten off 
tracts than it could properly 
company is working overtime 
whitewash the . Fabulous 
being spent in advertising the new Curtis 
Wright engines, a number of which 
involved in the sharp Truman criticism 
The “Hell Diver” had a $12,000 account for 


defective crash-bound en 
more War con 
fulfill, the 
trving to 
are 


record sums 


were 


ads which plugged it as “the world’s best 
bomber”—when “in fact not one of the 
planes produced was usable.” 
And almost the bulk of t 
advertising campaign for tl vea , . 
man charged, “‘be borne the Fede G 
ment because it has | ‘ " 
of doing business before mputing 
This week, too, Truman w Wrig " 
if the inspection scanda 
the committee would ma ‘ 
the secret testimony 
There are a few people here in Cincin- 


nati, and in Buffalo, if not elsewhere, would 





Acland Sees Growth 
Of ‘Commonwealth’ 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 


LONDON, England.—Old and tried British 
politicos looked up this week at the Common- 
wealth Movement, England’s newest radical 
party which celebrated ji first birthday this 
week at its annual convention 

A year ago, Sir Richard Acland, independent 
Socialist spokesman in Parliament, conceived 
of a political movement to seize hold of what 
he aw as he coming militar ; among. the 
British peop With Tom Wintringham, well 
known Home Guarder; M.P. Verr sartlett, 
and J. B. Priestley, he founded Commonwealth 
Among his very first acts was a gesture which 

ested the literal meaning of ‘¢ onwealth’ ” 
and indicate ( in Socialism—ha 

old all |} id and gave to the poor”: Acland 
ga yy ral 4 es and pro 
g organizatior Interna splits have 
hobbled the movement; Bartlett and Priestley 
resigned mat nont ig But Acland walked 

t t , nitions ’ 1 of ti successful 
campaigi n bye-« tions—Commonwealth has 

recentat n Parliament 


’ , 
“An age is ending. A whole way of life is 
breaking down and is reaching its end... . 


Vhere is no use in patching up a way of life 


that has changed into a way of death, We 
helieve that British people will not turn 
hack to the old world, but will pioneer to- 
ward a new social order.” 
I} entia a mid ass radical party (it’s 
Labor Part ter), Commonwealth looked 
_the 
4 ties, 
(w arying 
) ' and 
[ onal 
! \ rade 
) 1 con 
‘ g » the 
I K 2 ( { was 
2 ) ym plete 
i 4 ? 
Pa in he 
| ) 
( ’ giganti 
power,’ 
- ehiter 
8. al life 
\ nd g V British radicalism 
like to hear about the whole story. They 
work in Curtiss-Wright six and seven days 
(or nights) a week; they buy war bends; 
they have children in the Army (some of 
them in the Air Forces). 
Labor is just a little curious to find out 


exactly who is “sabotaging the War Effort.” 
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PM and Crawford —The Story Behind 
The Campaign on ‘Beheading Liberals’ 


(Continued from Page One) 
*to hunt out fascists and nazis in government 
posts. 

‘8. That the questioning to which liberals 
wete subjected by investigators violates civil 
libérties, is illegal, reveals political illiteracy 
on the part of the investigators, and indicates 
-secret fascist and nazi sympathies in the Civil 
Service Commission. 

The impact on liberals throughout the 
nation was serious. And, particularly, the 
repercussions among such persons in the 
government service in Washington and else- 
where were immediate and widespread. 
Even those who never saw the PM series 
soon hear about it. 

Men and women working day and night on the 
war effort were alarmed about their status, their 
reputations as decent citizens, and a patriotic 
goncern for the welfare of the jobs they are 
trying to do. It deepened anxiety and fear in the 
hearts of hundreds of some of our finest and 
most loyal public servants. 

It seemed to me PM’s charges demanded 
thorough inquiry. For. obviously, they confront 
every honest democrat with only two reasonable 
conclusions. 

1. If the charges are true, then the democ- 
racy we’re fighting for abroad is already well 
lost to us at home. (For it should not be forgot- 
ten that the Civil Service Commission is part of 
the Executive branch and ultimate responsibility 
for its policies are directly chargeable to Presi- 
aent Roosevelt who appoints and may remove 
the policy-making personnel. One cannot blame 
the finger and absolve the hand.) 

2. If the charges are false, they are propa- 
ganda which in casting doubt on the sincerity 
of our national leadership aims a blow at our 
faith in the ultimate goals of the war and takes 
the fighting heart out of every honest pro- 
wgressive. 

I dare say there will be no disagreement as 
to the necessity of determining which is the cor- 
rect conclusion. And so it became my assign- 
ment to seek out the facts. 

The first strange circumstance I found was 
that the PM series apparently scooped the Wash- 
ington newspapers. The latter, certainly close 
to the scene, carried not a word about the 
alleged purge. Nor have they to this day. Of 
course, that’s not proof one way or the other; 
but it certainly is strange. 

Acting on the possibility that the Washing- 
ton publishers in a conspiracy of silence might 
have spiked the stories of their reporters, I 
made inquiry of scores of newspapermen at the 
Capital. Most of them are members of the 
American Newspaper Guild and are staunch 
progressives. As might be expected, in their 
environment they are pretty sophisticated po- 
litically. They laughed at PM. 

“What!” was a typical reply, “are the New 
Dealers decapitating them- 
selves?” 

Their verdict was that the charges were pre- 
posterous on their face. 

But PM gave figures. It said nearly 200 had 
been fired from government jobs en “loyalty” 
charges, as the official phrase goes. 

I made a search of the statistics. 
the answer. 

The Civil Service Commission reported offi- 
cially that the number of government employees 
disqualified on loyalty charges for the fiscal 
year 1942 was 504. 

Of the 504 so disqualified, the Commission 
stated, the number of Communists totalled 
288. The number of Fascists totalled 216. 

Also, it may be significant to note, of the 
504 ousted, 200 promptly resigned volun- 
tarily on being confronted with evidence of 
their disloyalty. They did not wait to be 
disqualified officially. 

In addition, as a precaution to prevent em- 
ployment in the government service, the Com- 
mission had “flagged” the names of 2,195 per- 
sons on suspicion of disloyalty. Such persons 
cannot now obtain a government job without 
undergoing the most rigid scrutiny because of 
past Fascist or Communist acivities. 

Of this grand total of 2,195, the number of 
Communists flagged was 1,254. The number of 
Fascists flagged was 941. 

These figures, of course, immediately dispose 
of PM’s second charge that little or no effort is 
being made to hunt out fascists in government 
posts. 


A Statement by Antonini 


supposed to be 


Here was 
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By LUIGI ANTONINI 

President, Italian-American Labor Council 

While the leaders of the United Nations such 
as President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill have been calling upon the Italian peo- 
ple to rid themselves of the Mussolini regime, 
broadcasts from America to the Italian people 
urging them to strike and* organize against 
fascism have been systematically censored by 
the OWI. 

I have been broadcasting weekly to Italy. I 
have now decided to stop my broadcasts as a 
protest against the suppression by the OWI 
of part of my address in which I defended polit- 
ical freedom in democratic America and called 
upon the Italian people to strike for their liveli- 
hood and freedom. In view of Mussolini’s recent 
admission of the existence of strikes and under- 
ground activities in Italy, and in view of the 
great clamor made by fascist propaganda about 
strikes in America I had decided to deal with 
that topic in my weekly shortwave broadcast. 
1 wanted to explain that whereas strikes and 
political struggles in a totalitarian regime are 
symptoms of serious political crisis, such inci- 
dents in a democracy are signs of political 
health. But to this the OWI objected. The 
passage of my address suppressed by the OWI 
was as follows: 

“While to admit the existence of strikes 
in a country like Italy is an evidence that 
fascism is in crisis, the existence of strikes 
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Since the PM series displayed ignorance of 
any fascists fired from government jobs (an 
ignorance they could have remedied as easily 
as I did, simply by asking the Civil Service 
Commission), it may be taken for granted that 
PM was concerned solely with those charged 
with being Communists. 


The next fact to be determined ,there- 
fore, was whether these latter persons are 
Communists, as charged by the government; 
or whether they are liberals, as claimed by 
PM. 

My investigation of the facts fully supported 
the government findings. Which raised the 
question in my mind: Why doesn’t the Admin- 
istration refute these slanders by revealing the 
evidence on which these persons were fired? 

That question discloses two important facts, 
and a problem in tactics, 

The Administration is caught in the middle 
between the Tories and the Communists. The 
New Dealers can hardly pooh-pooh the Tories’ 
charges that “the government is full of Com- 
munists” while publicly confirming the charges 
with loud publicity on these firing cases. It’s 
pretty embarrassing in the first place to admit 
having hired 288 Communists- 





—_——- 


One example was the very first case offered 
by the PM series—that of Robin Kinkead, 
dropped on grounds of disloyalty from the 
Office of the Coordinator of Information (now 
the Office of Strategic Services). 

PM did not explain that Kinkead was dropped 
because he failed to explain satisfactorily why 
over a period of several years he accompanied 
his mother, a section organizer of the Com- 
munist Party, to closed meetings of the party 
in San Francisco, and how it happened that 
he made speeches at Communist Party meet- 
ings to which only party members were ad- 
mitted. 

PM admitted that Kinkead confessed his wife 
registere dat the polls as a member of the 
Communist Party, but PM concluded neverthe- 
less that the oniy things against Kinkead were 
“that he is married and has a mother.” 

One wonders why PM’s editors did not in- 
vestigate the Kinkead case more fully before 
rushing half-clothed into print with such a 
classic example of how “they’re beheading 
liberals in Washington!” 

PM said “something under 200” liberals have 
already been axed in its exclusively-discovered 
“purge.” It actually named six names, 

That left something under 194 to be accounted 
for. Since PM did not name them it was some- 
what difficult to ascertain what kind of “lib- 
erals” they were. But one way of determining 
this is by what might be called the process of 
elimination. This method is based on the fact 
that liberals are ubiquitous folk ideologically. 
Lacking any sort of monolithic discipline, they 
are found in all kinds of organizations (few of 
which agree with each other in all tenets). 

Thus, if PM’s charges were true, some of 
the 288 disqualified by the Civil Service 
Commission on Communist grounds in the 
fiscal year 1942 should have been found by 
the law of averages in one or another lib- 
eral organization. 

Following this theory I made a survey of 
various well-known liberal and radical or- 
ganizations of the non-Communist group- 
ings, that is organizations to which Com- 
munists do not belong. 

The results of the survey were as follows: 

The Civil Liberties Union office in Washing- 
ton reported no knowledge of any liberals drop- 
ped from the government service because of 
their views. 

The Socialist Party reported none of its mem- 
bers dismissed because of their views. 


Anti-Fascist 


and political contests in a democratic coun- 
try like America is a proof of normalcy, a 
proof that democracy really exists here 
the war, we still have the freedom to strike, 
even in times of war. Over here, despite 
although of course within wartime limita- 
tions . Over here in America our represen- 
tatives are not puppets like the members of 
the fascist parliament. Over here our rep- 
resentatives can vote against the President 
and the President must sometimes comply 
with the will of the legislators.” 

The other section of my speech suppressed 
by the OWI was as follows: 

“Italian workers, strike for your right to a 
livelihood.” 

We are tired of all the confusion and lack 
of clear democratic principles in the OWI. 

The situation is serious. Spokesmen of the 
Italian Socialist underground have informed me 
a short time ago of the surprise at the way the 
OWI was suppressing the truth about the real 
character of discontent and dissatisfaction in 
Italy and advised American friends of the Ital- 
ian underground not to broadcast any longer 
under such conditions. Some of these friends 
have already stopped their broadcast. I con- 
tinued broadcasting however, until the latest 
seandal made it impossible for an American 
believer in democracy to go on. 

A reply has come from Mr. Ed Johnson, chief 
of office of control of the OWI. Instead of cor- 
recting a mistake, he rushed to distort com- 
pletely the truth. “Part of the script of Mr. 
Antonini’s marked for discussion 
with him. It was not censored. The part marked 
was the reference that all Amer- 
We have been 
very careful in giving the whole truth about 
the Smith-Connally act. Axis propagandists 
have been using the bill in an effort to show 
that we are Communists or Fascists. When Mr. 


speech was 


for discussior 
icans are free to strike at will. 


The Social Democratic Federation reported 
none of their people were fired. 

The Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom reported none of their members 
dismissed. 

The American Peace Society knew of no dis- 
crimination against pacifists. 

The National Council for Prevention of War 
reported. “On the contrary, we find a high de- 
gree of tolerance. Quite a contrast to the last 
war. We’ve even got members in the FBI, and 
they have not been discriminated against.” 

The Cooperative League of the District of 
Columbia, most of whose members are employed 
in the government service, reported no cooper- 
ators disqualified because of their views. On 
the contrary, they said, cooperators are in high 
demand for government jobs because of their 
cooperative backgrounds. 

Rather amazing that none of PM’s “liberals” 
should have belonged to any of these non-Com- 
munist organizations—with such a wide range 
of liberal, progressive, pacifist, socialist and co- 
operative Ceology. 

It begged the question. Who was it that 
was “beheaded”? 

Still another fact might be examined. A fact 
that was not mentidned by PM. One of great 
signifigance. 

That fact is that hundreds of liberals and 
radicals of various shades of opinion have 
been approved and recommended for ap- 
pointment to government jobs by Civil Serv- 
ice investigators. In many of these cases, 
they were cleared of unjust suspicions of 
disloyalty by the very investigation of the 
Civil Service. 

And it is interesting that suspicion of dis- 
loyalty in many of these cases was raised by 
anonymous letters which bore every internal 
evidence of coming from Communist sources. 
And some of the unfounded suspicions against 
these real liberals and honest radicals were 
raised by whispering campaigns, investigation 
of which traced them to known Communists. 

For lack of space, I cannot print the names 
of the hundreds who were cleared of false accu- 
sations of being Communists by government 
investigators. But, as an example, I have se- 
lected a few names, each of which will be well- 
known, if not nationally, at least in his own lib- 
eral or radical circle. 

Offered thus, without further identification, 
are the names of Robert Sherwood, Dr. David 
J. Saposs, Eli L. Oliver, Tom Tippett (former 
personnel director of PM whose editors perhaps 
should have consulted him before writing their 
series), Paul R. Porter, Abe Fortas, Jonathan 
Daniels, Ulric Bell, Robert R. Nathan, Emil 
J. Lever, Karl Borders, Nathan Fine, Jacob 
Karro, Simon Rottenberg, Jay Clark Waldron, 
Bertrand Russell Seidman, and even Joseph 
F, Barnes. , 

Surely, if there were a purge of liberals, some 
of the above heads might have been fitted to the 
chopping block! Instead, each one was investi- 
gated and approved for appointment. 

One may well ask again... who was it 
that was fired? 

By every sort of objective test, therefore, 
it was reasonably clear that the story of a 
“purge” of liberals in Washington was with- 
out foundation whatsoever. 

In this subtle political era when Com- 
munists pose as “liberals” or “progres- 
sives,” and fascists posture as “defenders 
of the constitution,’ ’one must ask better 
credentials than the mere say-so of self- 
proclaimed “liberals.” 

Apparently, the Civil Service investigators 
were realistic enough to demand better creden- 
tials of those who were fired and were 
tougher to fool than the editors of PM. 

How did PM become a party to such a fraud? 
I know that Kenneth Crawford informed his 
New York office that the facts did not substan- 
tiate the charges of a purge. But the Commu- 
nists were anxious to do so, and to involve the 
liberal world in the panic so that they might 
more successfully hide behind the liberal shield. 
Crawford, an honest newspapersman, opposed 
“manufacturing” facts to support such a cam- 
paign. The “liberal” PM aided and abetted that 
campaign. 

To paraphrase the pungent lines of the classic 
poet: 

O, tempora 
O, mores 
O 
O 





, “liberals” 
, Nuts! 


ensorship 


Antonini didn’t give what we thought was the 
whole truth regarding this situation we marked 
it for discussion with him. He told us he wouldn’t 
discuss anything with us but military secrets 
and stalked out. If this is his decision we will 
get some one else or some one from our staff 
to: make the talks on his time. Meanwhile, it 
is the job of the OWI to make sure that any- 
thing we tell the people of Europe is the truth.” 

It may be possible that Mr. Johnson has in 
mind to give my radio time to one of the Com- 
munist or Fascist fellow-travelers dominating 
his office. This will be another matter. Mean- 
while, let us measure Mr. Johnson’s “truth.” 
The only material witness, Vanni B. Montana, 
assistant editor of “Giustizia,” has made the 
following statement: 

“I was present when the incident happened. 
It was on Thursday, July 8, at 12:30 P. M., at 
the Carnegie Hall, where recordings of the 
speeches for shortwave broadcast are made. 
Mr. Johnson was not present. The only repre- 
sentative of the OWI present was Mr. Enzo 
Gugliotta. He told Antonini that the speech has 
been censored, in the part wheré Antonini, re- 
taliating against fascist clamor about strikes 
and political disinegration in America, explained 
that while strikes and opposition under a fascist 
system are signs of disintegration, strikes and 
political contests in a democracy are signs of 
normaley. Mr. Gugliotta told Antanini that the 
speech had been censored also in the part where 
Antonini was urging the Italian workers in Italy 
to strike for their right to a livelihood. Mr. 
Antonini asked Mr. Gugliotta why the speech 
cred. Mr. Gugliotta answered that 
urprised that the speech had 

said he did not know why. 
He did not say at al], at any moment, that the 
speech had been marke: for diseussion. In the 
statement of Mr. Johnson there is not a scintilla 
of truth. 


had been cen 
he himself wa 
been censored, ai 
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| Clippings and Comment 


By DANIEL BELL 


An Open Letter to Thomas Lamont 


pee MR. LAMONT: 

Perhaps it is not polite to “horn in” on 
somebody’s correspondence, but inasmuch as 
you’ve made your recent discussion with Wil- 
liam Rose Benet in the Saturday Review of 
Literature an “open affair,” I am writing this 
jetter to you (and sending a carbon to Mr. 
Benet). 

I first was attracted to this little literary tea 
by an piquant headline in the New York 
Times: “Banker Gives Poet Lesson in Finance.” 
I know that you are not responsible for head- 
lines in a newspaper, but it tickled my jour- 
nalistie fancy. 

I read your “letter,” but I am sorry to state 
that it doesn’t live up to the press-notices. It 
may be presumptious for me to say so, but I 
know you would appreciate candor rather than 
some politely muttered words. 

And I’m sorry that your letter was so dis- 
appointing, for I had thought that you as 
reputedly “one of the brainiest men among 
American business leaders” would say more 
than the old homilies regarding capitalism (a 
word strangely that you never use—you prefer 
the more euphimistie “free enterprise”) which 
stud your letter. 

You write, for example: “... capital... 
is ... the millions who own the shares of 
our great industrial and_ transportation 
corporation. ...In the last two genera- 


tions the ownership of all the thousands 





of our large corporations (with possibly 

two or three exceptions) has been frag- 

mentized, democratized; and that most of 
these large blocks of individual holdings 
no longer exist.” 

These statements are commonplace in utilities 
propaganda with a picture of sweet, old, frail 
mother clutching her treasured two shares of 
Universal Gas and Electric on the cover. But 
from you, Mr. Lamont, some greater sophisti- 
cation might have been expected. 

Perhaps, to continue our presumption, we 
must adopt your elementary level of argument. 
One of the basic premises of contemporary 
economic analysis of modern industry is the 
sharp distinction between Ownership and Con- 
trol. Small cliques of shareholder, self-perpetu- 
ating Boards of Directors, proxy methods, all 
combine to create tight-fisted control over 
America’s corporate wealth. 

Perhaps, in all these years, I’ve been 
cruelly misled by the symbol “House of 
Morgan.” I know that the J. P. Morgan 
Co, is merely a banking house, but what 
of these mysterious “Morgan influences” 
that the “Street” always talks about—in 
giant corporations like U. S. Steel, Standard 
Brands, or New York Central. You, Mr. 
Lamont ...do you derive your position 
merely by being chairman of the board 
of a bank which in its total assets doesn’t 
rank very high among the national banks? 
Or is your influence and authority im 
American life derived from the multiple 
threads you hold in your hand which lead 
out to the many giant corporations? 

“Large blocks of individual holdings no longer 
exist,” you say. True. But there are large fam- 
ily groups that have tremendous powers: fam- 
ilies like du Pont, Mellon, Pew, Weyerhauser, 
Ford. And more important, a new twist in 
American corporate control—the role of the 
great foundations. Most of the family monies 
of Carnegie, Rockefeller, Mellon, Sloan, are in 
‘philanthropic foundations,’ tax-exempt but 
powerful financially. Wasn’t this device thought 
up by clever financial lawyers to evade destruc- 
tive inheritance taxes, a scheme whereby the 
family control over giant corporations, is con: 
served and tax-exempt? 

* * * 

DON’T want to clutter this letter up with too 

many statistics, but that’s the only way to 
put a pin on the pretty and sweeping general- 
ization you make. For example, the Securities 
and Exchange Commission made a special study 
for the T.N.E.C. showing the distribution of 
ownership of the 200 largest non-financial cor- 
porations in the country. 

It showed that in 1937 10,000 persons owned 
one-fourth, and 75,000 persons owned fully one- 
half of all corporate stock held by individuals 
in this country. Of these 200 largest manufac- 
turing, mining, utility, transportation, and com- 
munication corporations, three families, Rocke- 
feller, du Pont and Mellon, have shareholdings 
worth $1,400,000,000 which gave them 
siderable influence if not control” over 15 of 
these corporations. 

Other large family groups are the McCormick, 
Hartford, Harkness, Duke, Pew, Pitcairn, Clark, 
and Reynolds, many of them names unknown to 
the public at large. 

I could go further with more detailed break- 
downs available in the TNEC monographs on 


“con-/ 


who actually owns and reaps the benefits of 
ownership. But I am sure that just between 
the two of us we can end the little joke about 
the “fragmentization” of Ameri¢a’s wealth. 

“Democratization,” did you say, of corporate 
holdings? The recent stockholders meeting of 
Standard Oil showed how the group that con- 
trols a corporation can ride roughshod over any 
minority stockholders group. And how many 
instances in recent years can you cite where 
stockholder groups were able to oust an operat- 
ing management, let alone change its major 
policies ? 

But this may be too general. . 
You are out to prove that our suspicions o 
Capital in this war are unfounded. In evidence 
you offer a table of 40 manufacturing companies 
to show that net incomes have been reduced 
from 1940 to 1942. Your table is quite sketchy, 
but even a cursory analysis of your table shows 
that taxes were not responsible for absorbing 
profit, and not even payrolls. You rely on per- 
centages to prove your point, showing that taxes 
have increased in percentage 193% while sales 

have risen 81% in the period from 1940-1942. 

But such reasoning is deceptive. Sales may 
have risen from $100 to $180 while taxes have 
gone from $1 to $3 (in percentages there have 
been vast differences, taxes 200%, sales 80%, 
but there has been a tremendous volume expan- 
sion of sales—a lesser rate of profit but more 
profit). 

Of course, poets will not challenge your 
statistical tables and Mr. Benet has not ques- 
tioned your figures, even though he has an- 
swered you well on philosophical grounds. 

But it would be unfortunate if your figures 
went unchallenged. 

On a more realistic analysis, using your 
tables, in the two years period, your 40 com- 
panies paid 8 percent of their sales in taxes and 
two years later paid only 12% of their sales in 
taxes, surely not a great rise. 

But let me cite more authoritative statistics. 
The OPA made a War Profits Study which 
The New Leader published in its January 16th 
issue. Reports were available for 1,753 large 
industrial corporations from 1939-1941. The 
kernel of ‘the study is that 1941 profits after 
taxes showed an increase of 56 percent over the 
1939 level. Despite higher taxes, 11 of fifty 
industrial groups. more than doubled their pro- 
fits, and only half of them showed less than a 
50 percent gain. 

Or take a routine Department of Commerce 
report published the other day. After taxes 
were paid—taxes are your bogey, are they not? 
—corporation profits for the first quarter of 
1943 were 18 percent higher than the corres- 
ponding period of 1942, 

& « tke 

NE final observation on this score: you talk 

of suspicions of Capital. In the first years 
of the war, industry resisted speedy conversion 
to war work in order to garner huge profits; 
today industry is bent on destroying governs 
ment powers over business in order to gain a 
free hand after the war. 

This is evident in the destruction of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board and the organ- 
ization of business groups, like the Committee 
for Economic Developments, to ease government 
out of the planning field. 

But if these, too, are “generalities” let me 
ilustrate with just one quotation on post-war 
aims of some businessmen. This is from the 
text of an address by R. S. Damen, President 
of Republic Aviation Corporation, before the 
Harvard Business School Club on April 29, 1943: 

“. . .. When a Flying Fortress drops 
$30,000 worth of bombs on Berlin we make 
no effort to recover the cost. They have 
served their purpose; likewise, the plants 








erected for the specific purpose of war ma- 
terials have served their purpose and should 
be considered as a war expenditure and 


” 


loss. 

In other words a direct grab from the tax- 
payers and the nation. 

But let’s call that enough. I will pass over 
your ‘surprise’ at Mr. Benet’s ‘dogma’ concern- 
ing the “subservience of the publie press to the 
big money,” and refer you, if you are interested, 
as an old newspaper man, to Chapter VII of 
Ferdinand Lundberg’s America’s Sixty Families 
on “The Press of the Plutocracy.” 

What I am finally interested in are your stric- 
tures against “democratic collectivism,” and 
your defense of “free enterprise.” Many of your 
statements, while nice sounding, are logically 
and factually meaningless. Thus in describing 
the havoc of the war and the last depression 
you say: 

“But it was not our initiators and free 

enterprisers that did the mischief. It was 

(Continued on Page Seven) 





Popular Front in Latin Americal 


By VICTOR SERGE 
Special to THE NEW LEADER 

MEXICO CITY, July 2 (By Mail).—The 
first indications of the sort of changes which 
may be expected as a result of the theoretical 
dissolution of the Comintern come to us from 
Costa Rica. 

Mexican papers carry the news that the C.P. 
of Costa Rica, the only legal Communist Party, 
I believe, in all Central America, is trans- 
forming itself completely under the name, 
Popular Vanguard, Under this rather ambigu- 
ous title, it is becoming a progressive, moderate, 
even conservative and essentially nationalistic 
party. The Political Bureau of the Communists 
has published the following information: 1, All 
of the Communist organizations will be trans- 
ferred automatically to the Vanguard; 2. The 
new party will have a new program. 

At the same time, the ex-secretary of the 
C.P., Manuel Mora Valverde, addressed to the 
Archbishop of Costa Rica a letter in which he 
asked the approbation of the prelate for the 
new patriotic organization and requested, espe- 
cially, the approval of the church for Catholic 
membership. 


The Archbishop, Msgr. M. Sanabria, replied 
in a public message that “Catholics may, with- 
out violation of conscience, join the new group 
which replaces the C.P.”” The Archbishop added 
that the Popular Vanguard is based on “national 
reality” and would lend support to the political 
policies of the President “which are based on 
the papal encyclicals.” To quote exactly, the 
Archbishop said to the newspapers: “I have 
written a page of ecclesiastical history. Mr. 
Valverde has written a page of political his- 
tory. Together we have written a page of Costa 
Rican history.” 

The new party is not everywhere received 
with an enthusiasm equal to that exhibited by 
the clergy. It denounces its adversaries as 
“agents of the fifth column.” In this respect, 
nothing has changed, 

In Mexico, too, there have been no alterations 
in this matter of the ways of Communists. 
Just recently, El Popular honored this writer 
with four columns of slander topped off with a 
threat of death. And a Communist agitator, 
recently denouncing me in the usual way, had 
the nerve to mention Leon Blum, too, as ong 
who had served “the fifth column.” 
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The Hame Front A Phoney Correspondent 


By LAWRENCE FERNSWORTH 
Former London Times correspondent in Spain 

TRYOUT IN SPAIN. By Cedric Salter. Harpers. 273 pages. $2.35. 
‘“*"F’-RYOUT IN SPAIN” by Cedric Salter, if it had to be published at all, should have 

been called “Cedric in Bogieland.’’ The author misses completely the drama and 
tragedy of the Spanish Civil War but walks instead in an atmosphere of melodrama 
and fantasy wherein he is continuously the hero of strange and bloodcurdling events 
such as are entirely foreign to the experiences of this correspondent and, I am cer- 
tain, of my colleagues. The men who move through the drama are to him “ruffians, 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 
Western Star 
T is inevitable that comparisons be made. They are saying that 

Stephen Vincent Benet was an unofficial American iaureate— 
something like Tennyson, something like Kipling. We are all a 
little chilled by the contrasts of these rather pretentious verse- 
makers. Tennyson built his stately and over-sweet stanzas about 
mythical kings. Kipling went to the edges of empire, to the heart 
of the struggle for world mastery. Benet stayed closer home, 
nearer to us. He looked inward rather than backward or outward. 
Who knows? In a hundred years he may not be so well remem- 
bered as they. But who cares what people think in a hundred 
years? Tous he is much closer, much more meaningful, than either 
of the others. 

From this you will know that I have been reading Western Star, 
Stephen Vincent Benet’s fine legacy to the American people. In a 
sense it is deeper than John Brown’s Body, but less bold, less lyrical 
less rampageous. I will not say—as many have—that it is better. 
In the Civil war epic the poet let himself go, played with all stops 
open. I liked it. Here he is holding himself in, exercising fine 
restraint to keep himself close to the facts and the moods of' life, 
doing everything that a sensitive soul can do to keep from sound- 
ing vainglorious and chauvinistie and silly. And I like this, too. 

The one comparison that should have been made has—as far 
as I know—not been made. No one has tried to set Benet down 
beside Walt Whitman. But this is the one contrast that makes 
sense. Both were poets of democracy. Both earned the title by 
a deep and patient penetration into the national soul. But what 
they came up with was different as prose from poetry. Whitman 
saw his Americano in the large. He perceived his thousands going 
forth as a mighty giant. He heard the chanted chorus of states, 
born and to be born. Benet, coming later, with more patience to 
see history in detail, pictured the little people one by one. The 
stream of national meaning and movement is seen rising in scores 
of tiny springs in scores of common breasts, each one of which 
is distinguished by something not quite common. Though this 
later, more modest man, may lack the sweep and swell of Whit- 
man, he brings to consciousness things deeper, nearer the sources 


of life. 


Not Arms and the Man 
E have swung full cycle away from the hero. In this last vol- 
ume which we shall probably ever receive from Stephen Vin- 

cent Benet there is no one hero—though history gave him a good 
dozen to choose from. Walter Raleigh and John Smith and Poca- 
hontas are there, Miles Standish and Governor Bradford, They 
play their part like any others. But Matthew Lanyard, a London 
carpenter, plays more part than any of them. So does Dickon 
Heron, a London apprentice. And Mother Billington, common in 
every sense, stands out as a warm and rugged representative of 
un-Puritan Merrie England. Even those forgotten souls, the tough- 
mouthed sailors of the Mayflower, have their place in the tapestry. 
The poor little ballad maker who writes his ridiculous little rhymes 
at a penny a line to lure bond-buyers and emigrants—even he is 
immortalized as a human soul and a part of this westward-stream- 
ing ocean-crossing tide. The great and the small are here—and 
each delineated and dignified as sharer in some bright flash of the 
dream that was to become America. This is democratic literature 
in a very real and literal sense. There are no masses. 

There are fine lyric passages, but the narrative is kept close to 
the temper of prose. This makes easy and natural a quick and 
skilfull twist to satire—on occasion even to a salty wisecrack. 

“They were not Pilgrim Fathers in steeple-hats, 

Each with an iron jaw and a musketoon, 

They were not Pilgrim Mothers, sure of their fame. 

In fact, there were human beings aboard the Mayfower, 
Not merely ancestors.” 
Or try this look forward to the time of the descendants: 

“I may be wrong. 

But, thinking of some well-dressed gentlemen 

And well-fed ladies I have met at times 

Who spent their years despairing of the Republic 

And trying ways to beat an income tax, 

I think I can hear the comment of Captain Smith 

Clear from St. Sepulcre’s, the biting voice, 

The huge chimera-scorn.” 





The Star That Never Sets 

HAT we have is Book I. of an epic that was to fill four or five 

books. It carries us to Jamestown and Plymouth . The French 
and Spaniards are barely mentioned. New York, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware are merely glanced at. Ideologically, one is justified in 
guessing, this work was to trace the growth in the new world of 
British concepts of freedom and democracy. But the treatment 
accorded the American Indian shows that all the elements which 
went to the making of our wide and multicolored way of life would 
have been given due place and understanding. 

This ambitious project was plotted and begun in 1934, long 
before the war. But in Stephen Vincent Benet’s mind the spiritual 
struggle, of which the world-wide battle is but the reflex, was 
already on. After a time he put the work aside in favor of smaller 








tasks which would be of more immediate relevance. But in 1940 


he returned to his masterpiece. And when he died, on March 13th, 
on top of notes obviously intended as sketches for the continuation 
of Western Star was found the last quatrain which he was ever 
to write: 

“Now for my country that it still may live, 

All that I have, all that I am I’ll give. 

, It is not much beside the gift of the brave 

And yet accept it since tis all I have.” 

This poet was a soldier, too. I cannot comfert myself as some 
have over dis passing in the midst of battle. It may he, as they 
surmised, that the scope of this work went beyond the possible. 
Perhaps, after this fine beginning, the end would have failed to 
satisfy the poet’s dream. But I cannot but refiect with deep pain 
upon what depths and heights would have been reached in the saga 
of the Revolution or the mighty march ef men westward to the 
Pacific. All this we shall never have. But the reality we still 
have. This war has roused again the old imaginative and venture- 
some spirit. Again, in the midst of cowardly scheming and sour 
self-seeking, we are surging forward toward “the line of unimag- 
inable coasts.” It is because this first act in a national drama finds 
something responsive in our mood that this poem—wonder of won 
ders!—finds itself on best-seller lists. 


Soldier War Aims 
HE debate about I 
and peace terms of the American soldier has grown so hot and 

so wide that I can spill only driblets of it before eager readers. 

John Loeb writes from a naval training station: “Mr. Toledano’s 

opinion that the average serviceman’s only war aims are to get 





h Toledano’s statement of the war aims 


the war over quickly so as to be able to go home may be true at 





his camp. Mr. Toledano obviously admires this lack of think- 
ing on the part of his fellow soldiers. 

“At my naval training station there are quite a few sailors 
who share the war and peace aims of Mr. Toledano’s buddies, but 
there are also a large umber who, in addition, want to build a 
post-war world in ich war will be impossible. 

“As for Mr. Toledano’s intimation that “intellectuals and Social 





ists” speak only for the “class-conscious clothing workers of New 
York,” it could be pointec 
pations throughout the nation are becoming more militant. Wit- 
ness the new demands for a national independent Labor Party. 
Socialists also speak for less militant workers, since Social Demo- 
cratic economic ideas will benefit all workers.” 


out that numerous workers in all occu- 


stubble-bearded villains, wild-looking milicianos, lawless mobs,” 


and so on. And so 


it runs true to the mentalities of those loiterers in Spain who wove their own par- 


ticular versions of reality around Barcelona’s 

British Club Bar. 

The book is worse than worthless. The ap- 
palling thing is that so reputable a house as 
Harper’s should sponsor it. Had they no compe- 
tent manuscript readers to tell them how little in 
common it had with Spain’s realities? 

But precisely because the book is worse than 
worthless—by which I mean irresponsible and 
vicious—and precisely because it has imposed 
upon the gullibility of so reputable a firm as 
Harpers, it is necessary to throw the spotlight 
on it and its author. Otherwise it may impose on 
the good faith of other well-meaning readers. 

Some time before the Civil War broke out in 
Spain I was aware of Mr. Salter’s existence as 
one of those nondescript types that one usually 
finds clinging to the fringes of a British foreign 
community. Although I was President. of the 
asscciation of foreign ‘correspondents and knew 
about everyone who had even a remote pretense 
to being a foreign journalist, I had never heard 
of Salter making any such claim. 

However, soon after the war broke, he blos- 
somed out as a kind of messenger whose spe- 
ciality as I know (and as he himself now admits) 
consisted in smuggling across the border lurid 
tales of what was supposed to be happening in 
Spain. They were such tales as the Franco press 
picked up and printed with gusto. The Daily 
Telegraph of London, which in an hour of 
emergency had commissioned him as a string 
man, began carrying fantastic stories about 
events which no one else seemed to know were 
occurring. 

F° instance, in the Spring of 1937 one of these 

stories told how a Peasants’ Army was march- 
ing on Valencia threatening to drive out the 
Republican government then installed there. This 
caused consternation in the British Foreign Office 
which called upon its Valencia delegation for in- 
formation. The legation was obliged to cable back 
the story was false. A group of British correspond- 
ents in Valencia protested to the Telegraph against 
this kind of reporting. I do not wonder that the 
Telegraph as Salter relates, finally decided to 
dispense with his services. It was only natural 
that he should drift to the Mail, with its reputa- 
tion for friendliness toward Hitler and Mussolini, 
and toward Franco, their puppet. Nor do I 
marvel at Salter’s complaints, in his book, that 
the British diplomatic and consular officials in 
Spain kept him at arm’s length. 

In the opening sections of the book Salter at 
tempts to put the reader straight about the 
general Spanish setup. The only thing he ac- 
complishes is to demonstrate his incapacity to 
comprehend most elemental facts, a knowledge 
of which is indispensible to a qualified reporter 

He tells us that the Carlists were monarchists 
and were part of the rightists led by Gil Robles. 
This statement is all right except for a few 
details such as that, in the Spanish lexicon the 
Carlists were just the opposite of the monarch- 
ists. They were the Catholic traditionalists whose 





very existence was due to the bitterness of their 
hatred toward the monarchists—who were  sup- 
porters of the old monarchy which the Republic 
had broken but whose partisans survived. As for 
Gil Rebles, known as Spain’s chief lay Jesuit, 
leader of the Catholic so-called popular party, 
the Carlists, far from being under his leadership, 
hated his entrails and would as soon have ac- 
cepted the leadership of del Vayo or the Re- 
publican big chief—Azana. 

Again Salter imparts to his readers the amaz- 
ing information that the C.N.T. (anarchistic) 
was “communistic,” and that this union, jointly 
with the U.G.T. (socialistic) and the P.O.U.M. 
(Trotskyite) altogether constituted the anarcho- 
syndicalists. He does not know the elemental fact 
that the C.N.T., as an affiliate of the Anarchistic 
Iberian Federation, came into being precisely be- 
cause it was not communistic, that it abhorred 
Communism with all the fervor of a_ Bakunin 
abhorring a Marx. 

* * . 

Oo” day Salter saunters forth to become the 

father confessor of the Anarchists’ strong 
man, Durruti, and learns from him how he— 
Durruti—had on that very day executed 250 camp 
fcllowing girls to keep the boys pure. Another 
day Cedric in Bogieland plays host to several 
fear-haunted nuns. He has the bright idea—for 
Cedric is a bright boy always saying bright 
things—of dressing them up in snappy Jantzen 
bathing costumes and sending them off to cavort 
on the beach. Next thing, “sure enough three 
bearded toughs armed with rifles,” appear at 
his-door and ask for the nuns. But Cedric the 
Bright brushes them off with a “Good God, men, 
do I look like a mother superior?” 

I could perhaps smile at some of these tales, 
but my anger rises when I find him relating how 
he—but seemingly no other outsider—saw some 
gquardias de asalto shoot down in cold blood an 
old man who had committed the heinous crime— 
so the author says—of smuggling a few potatoes 
into the city to stave off his hunger. All I can 
say is that they just didn’t do things like that 
For one thing—I have too many memories of 
kindly countryfolk whom I knew bringing food 
to my own door as their gift because they feared 
I was hungry. The authorities welcomed and 
encouraged the prevalent practices of friends 
and relatives in the country bringing focd to 
friends and relatives in the city. In saying this 
I-am not unmindful of certain gang feuds in 
connection with food, which have nothing .to do 
with the general case. I am also mindful of the 
friendliness of guardias asalto 

Salter calls his book “Tryout in Spain” and 
poses as the critic of the democratic powers in 
allowing the Fascists to win the battle of Spain 
This appears to me as mere protective coloring, 
a sop to the present public temper. Salter’s record 
and the whole trend of his book all too forcibly 
suggest that his real role is that of what 
Spaniards call un emboscado—an enemy hiding 
behind the bush. 


The Career of Andre Gide 


By iSA KAPP 
ANDRE GIDE. By Klaus Maun. Creative Age 


Press. 372 pages. $3.00, 

PPROACHING Gide’s work as a microcosm 

that involves the entire “crisis of modern 
thought,” Klaus Mann has made his emphasis a 
moral-philosophic one. A member of Gide’s inti- 
mate circle in Paris since 1925, he evidently feels 
more at ease in elucidation than in criticism. As 
a result, his biography is largely interpretive. 

if Mann has any single thesis, it is this: that 
beneath Whitman-like contradictions and uncon- 
trollable appetites, Gide’s art and ethics have had 
an essentially consistent and logical progression. 
Both have to be visualized as entities, not divided 
into distinct and isolated phases. 

Reared in a bourgeois Puritan family with oc- 
casional streaks of Catholism, Gide was ‘by no 
accident continuously concerned with moral and 
religious themes. In his writing, he oscillates 
between the hypersentitive idealism of The Note- 
books of Andre Walter and the violent non-con- 
formism and sensuality of The Nourishments of 
the Earth and The Immoralist. Actually, both 
doctrines represent permanent, though partial, 
facets of Gide’s belief. 

He began his literary career among a galaxy 
of fin-de-siecle literati who clustered around the 
poet Maliarmé, in a gesture of revolt against the 
sociologists—Zola, Taine, the Goncourts. But sud- 
denly, the drawing-rooms became stifling. An 
impulse to abandon his literary and social heri- 
tage took Gide to the African desert in 1894. In 
Algeria he met Oscar Wilde who, with diabolical 
pleasure, encouraged his penchant for svelte- 
skinned Arabian boys 

The African incident 
crucial one. It established Gide’s major fictional 
theme: curiosity as ethical impulse, man’s self- 
It stimulated him 
to a cosmic sensuousness, an almost indiscrimi- 
nate thirst for experience. The Immoralist, 
though it demonstrates the impracticability of 
complete license, suggests the appe al of a life 
The Straight Gate, the 
story of a woman h a sanctity compulsion, is 
concerned with the effect of immoderate virtue. 
The hero of his impish novel, The Vatican 


Swindle. is a brilliant but conscienceless rake 


seems to have been a 


discovery as sufficient purpose. 


beyond good and ev 








with a capricious code of honor. 





Indeed, most of his writing seems to reduce 
itself to a confessional in which Gide exposes his 
conflicting impulses toward exaggerated renunci- 
ation and rampant self-indulgence. With The 
Counterfeiters (1926), a slight reevaluation o 


curs. He accepts an alternate form of behavior: 
an individualism controlled and limited by social 


bilit 





respon 

But the fir more obviously 
dialectical. The expanding personality combines 
reason and instinct, love and hate. Hence the 
necessity to scrutinize one’s own being, to syn- 





10on 1S ever 





thesize destructive and constructive impulses in 
such a way as to make use of the potentialities 
of both. To drive forward, *even without a spe- 
cifie goal, in the direction of self-understanding 
that, according to Mann, is the core of Gide’s 
message within the novel. 

After The Counterfeiters, regarded by Gide as 

his only “pure” novel. his interest shifted from 
fiction to moral and philosophical sphere. Always 
susceptible to environmental currents, Gide had 
been tempted in 1916 by the conversion to Ca 
tholicism of his friends, Jacques Maritain, Paul 
Claudel, and Charles Peguy. But he had declared 
finally, “I am neither a Catholic nor a Protesiznt, 
I am a Christian, quite simply.” 
.In 1931, his attraction for the Soviet Union 
incapacitated him as a novelist, but relieved his 
perplexity about the function of the artist within 
the framework of society. A goal that had been 
passionate but vague was somewhat clarified. The 
Communists welcomed him effusively; he was 
enthusiastically praised by Ilya Ehrenburg, the 
Kremlin’s leading literary agent in Western Eu- 
rope. A trip to Russia unearthed a glaring in- 
equity of living conditions, a fanatical cult of 
Stalin-worship, and a disturbing complacency. 
Reiurn From the U.S.S.R., although it expressed 
Gide’s conviction that the Soviet Union would 
triumph over the errors he had pointed out, pro- 
voked a storm of insults from Romain Rolland, 
Lion Feuchtwanger, and Ehrenburg. Gide was 
left almost completely in isolation. 

Since 1939, he has been politically silent. He 
spent much of his time in South France helping 
anti-Hitler refugees, and refused comforts that 
might have resulted from collaborationism. To- 
day he is believed to be somewhere in North 
Africa. 

Klaus Mann has the virtues of thoroughness 
and familiarity with his subject. His attitude is 
self-effacing. He paraphrases where he 
can, limits himself to Gide’s own pronouncements 
and explanations. His writing is a little too ex- 
clamatory for smoothness; he has a tendency to 
pile up unanswered questions, and his lack of 
concern with style and structure is disappointing 
Since Gide’s ideas are recurrent and not especially 
esoteric, there seems to be no reason to extlude 
a discussion of their artistic manipulation. 


rather 


HHI Bequest of Wings PU 


He ate and drank the precious words, 
E His spirit grew robust; 
He knew no more that he was poor, 
Nor that his frame was dust. 
He danced along the dingy days, 
And this bequest of wings 
Was but a book. What liberty 
A loosened spirit brings! 
EMILY DICKINSON (1830-1886). 
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Inside and Out 


By MATTHEW LOW 

Ante “Inside” Story:—Everybody wants the “truth.” 
Nobody worries about the facts. ... Exclusives come one 
after another, repealing the edition’s earlier great scoop. ‘ 
That North African affair is still getting people excited, and 
scrupulous souls like us very confused. This department has been 
critical of De Gaulle and critical of Giraud, and we still feel that 
when the French people get into motion, the present hangers-on 
of “the Republican tradition” are going to be surprised. But what 
was the true story? ... Ken Crawford went to North Africa, and 
changed his mind completely about the “guilt” of Robert Murphy 
and the State Department. ... Wilbur Forrest of the New York 
Herald Tribune, which has been vigorously critical of Vichyism 
in, our foreign policy, went down to Washington, at the White. 





House’s request, to go over the “difficulties.” Forrest came back, 
with no change of mind at all... . So it goes. Geoffrey Parsons’ 
dispatches from London for months insisted that the British were 
Gaullist and the U. S. was playing the Darland-Giraud game. 
Winston Churchill recently tried to clear the air by stating that 
the British had backed Giraud all along. .. . But now comes the 
story from North Africa, by Demaree Bess, Satevepost corre- 
spondent, who had been given access to all of Eisenhower’s files, 
that Murphy’s secret pre-invasion deal with Giraud guaranteed 
him supremacy, and forbade either British or Free French inter- 
ference with his regime! ... Our fancy propagandists had better 
get busy and do some straight talking. As Walter Lippmann 
cracked the other day (in his blistering attack on Bess for “singing 
for his supper”): “Propaganda is that branch of the art of lying 
which nearly deceives your friends without deceiving your 
enemies.” ... 
a = 


Se Story :—News is so off hese days, you don’t know where 

to turn to pick up an ; .. But 
we got a whale of a tale the er night from a merchant-mariner, 
and now that his story has poeen told by his union paper, the 
Seafarer’s Log, I suppose we can spill. . He was a member of 
the crew of a ship which had been used in North Africa to trans- 
port, Axis prisoners. His was an appalling story of conditions 
aboard their ship. . To begin with, the prisoners were treated 
with the utmost callousness by the authorities and were loaded 
into the cargo holds, 400 to a hold. The prisoners stowed away, 
the hatches were then battened down. The prisoners were left 
in the black, airless holds without any provisions for sanita- 
tion... . Such a situation, he reported, endangers the health and 
life of the civilian crews who carry these prisoners. Riot was a 
constant possibility, and there were very few armed guards. ; 
Had these Germans, he says, known the inadequacy of the guarding 
force, the lives of the merchant crew wouldn’t have been worth 
a plugged-nickel . Union President Harry Lundeberg is taking the 
issue up with what he calls “the master minds in Washington.” 


| story, or a fresh slant. 


* * 


Conn Roundup: Nothing feazes the Kremlin Set. The C.P 

shift on the issue of Mayor Hague raked up a political scandal 
of front-page proportions. But the Daily Worker has indicated 
no backtracking. An editorial this week reaffirms its new line 
Why is Louis Berne, of the Federation of Architects, Chemists, 
Technicians and Engineers, a notorious party-liner, broadcasting 
to overseas for the OWI? ... The campaign against the Walt 
Disney film version of Victory Through Air Power is beginning 
to rumble in tellow-traveler circles. God knows why. Apparently, 
if we win in the air, it’s not good enough. I can just see, say, a 
million planes destroying Hitler and the whole Axis. But on the 
sidelines will be the Commies, yelling “foul” or “we wuz robbed,” 
demanded that the whole war be played over. It just doesn’t 
run right unless that “Second Front” is “opened.” Neat trick of 
this is that only the Commies can define exactly what a second 
front is. You invade North Africa—but that, you see, is only 
“preparation” for a second front. You invade Sicily—you call 
that a second front? And I can just see, also, an Allied line in 
France and the lowlands of 3 million men collaborating with the 
Eastern Russian line of 3 million and ten men—but: you call 
that a second front? Anyway, these second thoughts on the 
second front come to mind as the poor Seversky cartoon is going 
to get the pinko’s drubbing. ... 








[' Tolls for Hollywood:—Somebody or other always barges in, 
upraiding us for hitting before the bell. It’s true, we cam- 
paigned against the Davies Mission to Moscow long before the 
filming, and long before we saw it. But our information was re- 
liable, and all our predictions more than came true. Well, six 
months ago or so we let loose at the Paramount production of 
the Hemingway novel, For Whom the Bell Tolls. We said that 
censorship would cut what they call “politics” out of the picture 
(which is the same as saying that they cut all honest feeling out). 
that Fascism wouldn’t be mentioned (the word isn’t even used) 
.... It seems, alas, that more than all this has come true. We 
hope to see the film tonight, and report more next week 
Manny Farbers’ bitter review of FWTBT is called “Tinkle’” 


porst-Mortom: —It’s 
of 


criticism our item on FDR and the 





about, but the political 


Connally-Smith veto, 


nothing to gloat 


implicating by implication the President in the Congressional over- 
riding, took a bad ride with the news of how the Administration 
sustained the veto of the anti-Subsidy bill. ... Here, for one reason 
or another, was something the White House was dead set on. A 
mere anti-Labor bill could be vetoed, to save face, and then let 
slide.... ay before the message 


Here there was no slid 





was sent up, Jim Byrnes got der McCormack, 





who conferred with Speaker Sam Raybu 





Telegrams were dis- 
patched to more thar 50 absentees \ tthered to call 
them back when trade-unionism The Whip 
organization got to work on Republicans and Democrats alike, 
with political arguments and swaps. Next day the veto was sus- 
tained.... You just got to be on the right side 


he Red and the Yellow:—We didn’t want to make an issue of it, 
for secret agents are experts at worming their way into or- 
ganizations. .. But now that the Daily Worker has brought it 
up, we might as well clear up the record: Heizer Wright, Daily 


Vews copy editor, has just been indicted for failing to register 
with the U. S. government as a regular Japanese agent—Wright 
was a member of the Newspaper Guild, active in New York local 


affairs—after Robert (Daily News) C for the support 





of the Communists j ast year’s Guild election, Wright sup- 
ported Conway—and through the aid of the local Stalinist ma- 
chine he was placed into various minor union positions Which 
/ ’t prove that Earl 


Browder is a stooge for Hirohito, but 
: uples controlling Kremlin 
blisher Joe Patterson is still 





as evidence of 


Set propaganda. Ir 














allowing the Jap agent sk at News 
* * » + 

Foreign Correspondent: How he got there e don’t know, but 

‘ . = the dispatch on the f t pag ¢ »- - k—from S 3 
3 v1 n on the beach at Sicil; \s readers know, 
S gula ed s from Londor ave not been 
4 Al g f re han y What happened to him 
was a mystery. Well, he’s showed up at tl ght place at the 
right time. We couldn’t have picked a better spot, it we called 
the assignment . . Sammy was also working for the London 
Ne id he lottery he must have plucked the 
Si Di . . That last paragraph in his stery 





I I never finished a dispatch without that 
45-second-interview-with-the-man-in-the-street touch. ... 
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Hitler and the “Guilt” of the German People 


H.G.Wells Writes on the Future of Germany — 
And on ‘The Limitations of Lord Vansittart’ ag 


Edamer, some inodorous English cheese, if such a thing 
exists, and doesn’t touch the nasty foreign stuff. You 
never know how far the patriotism cf these imported 
English families will take them. 

And here again his exquisite sense of gocd form mani- 
fests itself. “The commotion in London disquieted Laval; 
he sent for me in the small hours of the morning to ex- 
plain England to him and him to England—a doubly im- 
possible task. The Quai d’Orsay can have witnessed few 
more undignified meetings. Lava] descended in some sort 
ef soiled nightgown, edged with pink. His eyelids were 
heavier, his bonhomie more unpleasant, than ever.” 

* * 7 
HESE are not exceptional passages. This shame-mak- 
ing book is full of abuse and insult from cover to cover. 
Vansittard with the lid off boils with inept insults. We 
are stooges, “pseudo”-intellectuals, prigs, Fidgety Phils 
and Johnny Knowalls, perverts, Accidentalists and I know 
not what. 

And here is a rank misconception about the social 
origins of Hitler that needs correction. Vansittart is de- 
nouncing a play called Watch on the Rhine, in which Ger- 
mans are portrayed flocking “back from the security of 
the United States to fight Hitler underground. 

No such thing,” he declares, “has ever happened, even 
once. The German refugees in the United States, and here 
continue to sit pretty, and I do not blame them. They 
could not anyhow flock back to nothing: the underground 
movement in Germany has produced no substantial evi- 
dence of its existence. Those who endeavour to multiply 
the just men of the modern Sodom are reduced to con- 
cocting a list of names drawn partly from the inhabitants 
of the overrun territories. 

“Yet the London critics reviewed Watch on the Rhine 








stinking nigger-chasing Ethiopian swine whenever you 
have to mention the creature. But this is how the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Vansittart, P.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 
M.V.O., D.Litt., LL.D., that wise foreseeing diplomatist 
with his extreme but peculiar knowledge of Europe and 
his ill-concealed contempt for the follies and vulgarities 
of democracy, sets about Laval. 

Laval comes from that high austere region of dour 
people, the Auvergne, and Vansittart feels that scmehow 
that is discreditable; he doesn’t quite know why. Anyhow 
the phrase by which he usually refers to him, when he 
wants to refer to him briefly, is “the Auvergnat Hun.” 
Pierre Laval is no more a Hun than Vansittart is a Malay. 
He also offends our Conservative statesman by wearing 


By H. G. WELLS 

ORD VANSITTART is the author of a much ma- 

ligned and very useful book, Black Record. It is a 
competent and industrious account of how an incongruous 
multitude of peoples speaking High German dialects, 
animated by fears, greeds, jealousies, and the national 
competitive boastfulness natural to most human beings 
at our present stage of development, were welded into an 
implacably aggressive military power with a common be- 
lief that they had to dominate the world or be destroyed. 

Oddly enough, the essential High Germans played a 
mainly responsive role in this monstrous synthesis. It 
was dominated largely by a Teutonised Slavie people, the 
Prussians, and it owed some of its evil suggestions and a 
large part of its technical equipment to Polish, French 
(Gobineau, e.g.) and other entirely alien elements. 

Black Record confronted us with the gravity of this 
menace to mankind, and it added perhaps to its vigor that 
Lord Vansittart does not seem to have realized the im- 
mediacy of the danger until 1933, and only released his 
accumulated convictions after the outbreak of the war. 
His reasons for not crying “wolf” earlier are a little 
difficult to follow. That does not alter the fact that his 
book was substantially excellent. It demonstrated beyond 
ecavil the important need there is, if humanity is to 
survive, for Germany to be disarmed and strenuously re- 
educated, and it left me with the conviction that in Lord 
Vansittart’s next book he would go on to broadening out 
his discovery to a:study of world re-education and re- 
armament. ; 

It was lied about mischievously and stupidly, and I 
did such smal] things as an unpopular journalist can do, 
to challenge this campaign of misrepresentation. Van- 
sittart’s was not a doctrine of extermination but re- 





An Answer to Sullivan and Krock 


The Anti-Poll Tax Bill 
And the Constitution 


By MILTON R. KONVITZ 
ee PEEUR KROCK in “The New York Times” and Mark Sullivan 
in the “New York Herald Tribune” have written against the 





adoption of the anti-poll tax bill passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and pending in the Senate. In their opinion the bill 
is an unconstitutional attempt to invade the province of states’ 
rights.. Mr. Sullivan’s argument may be taken as representative. 
It is this: by the Federal Constitution the qualifications of voters 
in national elections is a matter left with the states; the poll tax 
fixes a qualification for voting; the poll tax is, therefore, consti- 
tutional; Congressional abolition of the poll tax will be uncon- 
stitutional. 

(1) I wish to point out that in this argument, as in so many 
other arguments in the field of politics and value judgments, the 
crucial proposition—the bone of contention—is to be found in the 
minor premise. Proponents and opponents of the bill will agree 
that by the Constitution the qualifications of voters is a matter 


education. 

But with this present book* before me, I confess 
my confidence in his progressive statesmanship has 
vanished. He is not going on; he is going back. He 
just knows German hostility acutely—and that is his 
limit. 

* * * 
T is a terrible thing to say of any public figure, but I 
confess I class him now in intelligence and quality with 
Sir Samuel Hoare. If he is not quite so silly, he.certainly 
comes off the same shelf, and there I propose to replace 
him. He has no more sense of what is happening to man- 
kind today, as a whole, than a well fed cat asleep, and 





Germans, Nazis, Beasts? 


“Vansittartism”—although it masquerades as super- 

hatred of the Axis—is actually giving aid and com- 

fort to the enemy. Joseph Goebbels himself wrote 
the introduction to the German translation. 











as a moving play instead of as a well-constructed delusion. 
I like delusion—we all do—and I like nonsense, even 
flagrant nonsense—but not about Germany. It is too ex- 
pensive. This particular delusion is on the same level as 
the other popular one, that the working and middle classes 
of Germany had nothing, instead of everything, to do with 
the rise of Hitler. There is still a marked reluctance to 
admit that Hitler was thrown up by the mass of the Ger- 
man people and taken up by the German upper classes.” 
Hitler was never “thrown up” from the German 
masses because he never belonged to them. He was 
as much a class snob as an English Black Shirt or a 
retrograde Tory squire. And if Vansittart can be out 
on such a well-known fact as that, I see no reason 


. left to the states (major premise). The only question is this his ideas of legitimate controversy are about as subtle as : 
a white tie. (“It simply isn’t done.”) Much capital is for believing his statement that “No such thing has 


(minor premise): Is the poll tax a “qualification for voting? 

As to the answer, we are not without guidance. In the first 
place, the state laws which provide for the imposition of poll 
taxes are referred to by the legislatures which enacted them 
as tax laws and not as election laws. The legislators may have 
intended them, as a matter of fact, to function as election 
laws; but why should we be concerned with the hidden inten- 
tion of the people’s representatives? In a democracy, a legis- 
lature is assumed to act only through express provisions in 
statutes and resolutions; its hidden motives have no legal 

* value. 

In the second place, the Supreme Court in Breedlove vs. Suttles 
held that poll taxes are ordinary taxes and not qualifications for 
voting. In his opinion for a unanimous court, Mr. Justice Butler 
said: ‘‘Levy by the poll has long been a familiar form of taxation. 
... Poll taxes are laid upon persons without regard to their occu- 
pations or property to raise money for the support of government 
or some more specific end.” The court pointed out that the tax 
is not limited to electors, for aliens, who may not vote, are none 
the less required to pay the tax; and persons over sixty years 
of age, though they may continue to vote, need not ‘continue 


to pay the tax. 
* * * 


VERY strong case may, therefore, be made out for the propo- 

sition that the poll tax does not fix a qualification for voting, 
and so is not entitled to constitutional protection. 

(2) While the qualifications for voting for Federal officers 
may be determined by the states, the privilege of voting is in itself 
a constitutional one. The Supreme Court in Ex Parte Yarbrough 
said that “the right to vote for members of Congress is funda- 
mentally based upon the Constitution of the United States and was 
not intended to be left within the exclusive control of the states.” 

If the poll tax is only a tax, can its constitutionality as a tax 
on the privilege of voting be sustained? 

As to this there is instructive language in the opinion of Mr. 

Justice Douglas for the majority of the Supreme Court in the 
Murdock case, decided May 3, 1943. In that case the court had 
before it the question of the constitutionality of a municipal tax 
on the right to distribute religious literature. The court held it 
was unconstitutional as a tax on a privilege guaranteed by the 
Federal Constitution. Mr. Justice Douglas said: “It is a license 
tax—a flat tax imposed on the exercise of a privilege granted 
by the Bill of Rights. A state may not impose a charge for the 
enjoyment of a right granted by the Federal Constitution.” 
The privilege of voting in an election for Federal officers is 
one given by the Federal Constitution. Poll taxes are not quali- 
fications for voting but ordinary taxes. And states may not tax 
the exercise of a constitutional privilege. It follows, therefore, 
that Congress may by appropriate legislation direct the southern 
poll tax states to remove the tax from the voting privilege. 

(3) The Supreme Court has held (e.g., McGoldrick vs. Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Co.) that a state license tax on the privilege 
of carrying on interstate commerce is unconstitutional. Is the 
privilege to carry on interstate commerce of a higher order than 
the privilege to vote for one’s representative in Washington? The 

_ decision of the court in the commerce tax case did not lead to a 
dissolution of the Union. Why, then, are the opponents of the bill 
se greatly concerned in this instance with “states’ rights”? 

* * * 
R. SULLIVAN says that he is afraid that this Congressional 
move may in the future precedent for Con- 
gressional tampering with other qualifications for voting, such 


serve aS a 


as literacy, citizenship, residence in voting districts, ete. 

But this argument overlooks the facts that Congress is 
here attempting to do away with a tax, not a qualification. 
How can a bill attempting to do away with a tax on the suffrage 
privilege serve as a precedent for Congressional invasion in 
the field of suffrage qualifications? 

(4) One more point. Even if the poll tax is outlawed, it will 
not necessarily mean a wider distribution of the effective right 
ofsuffrage to the Negro in all states having poll taxes at the 
present time. As long as the continues to exist, 
the right to vote in final elections will mean only the right to 
choose between two candidates, neither of whom will have been 
placed on the ballot by a free primary election, participated in 
by the Negro as well as by the citizens. As long as the 
Negro is barred from voting in elections, it will 
make little difference to him a Republican 
Talmadge or a Democratic that the 
Republican will have a running chance). 

This should be of the greatest concern not the 
Negro and those concerned with his welfare, but even to those 
who are indifferent to the Negro’s welfare and rights; for 
where an impoverished section of the people are understandably 
indifferent as to whether John Doe or Richard Roe is elected, 
a fertile field is presented to the unconscionable politician who 
has money to spend for votes. danger should be the 
concern of all people, regardless of race or political affiliation. 

] faith; in fact, it is the most radical 
sincerely devoted to this 
Two items on its present- 


the abolition of the poll 


“white primary” 


white 
the 

whether he 
(even 


yrimary 
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votes for 
Talmadge assuming 


only to 


point 
This 
radica 


for 


implementation. 


Democracy is a 
of ajl faiths. It is 
faith to work for its 
day program should be, without question, 


those who are 


tax and the abolition of the white primary. 

The constitutionality of the white primary 
the Supreme Court in a case coming up from Texas, and this 
case will probably be argued in the Fall by NAACP attorneys. 
Future columns will discuss this matter. 


is now before 


those of the same animal out on the tiles. He has got 
out of all official responsibility, I gather, now, and is 
speaking his mind and letting us know how limited it is. 

As something of an expert in the use of offensive 
language I find him so loud and clumsy that he arouses 
a protesting sympathy even for the indigestible people he 
insult. So loud. So abusive. My domestic German teacher 
used to say that to speak German one must “laut spre- 
chen.” There are moments when I could imagine the Van 
in Van-Sittart was a misprint for Von. 

The Wart Hog is one of the least pleasing and ex- 
plicable of the works of Creation,. and Pierre Laval, 
beyond dispute, is another, but you do nothing really help- 
ful to the world by calling the former an ugly bestial 


made out of the assumption that the tie is never clean. 
It is always “near white.” 

Lord Vansittart and Sir Samuel Hoare leave Paris for 
a rest on the Riviera after certain diplomatic exertions. 
“We had a parting lunch with Laval, a peculiary gross 
feeder. My chief recollection of it is his prodigious con- 
sumption of a near-Stilton, composed, or decomposed, 
somewhere in France. It was cannibalism; the man was 
eating himself... .” Not Roquefort by any chance? His 
lordship knows France so well that he has surely heard 
of that. And there are some other delightful kindred blue 
cheeses made mostly in Auvergne—and Italian gorgonzola. 
But perhaps he travels with a private store of mild 


ever happened even once.” 
How can he know that? 


There is nothing fresh in this book except its execrable 
temper. It is a violent apology for and a grossly exagger- 


ated repetition of Black Record. 
at the slightest criticism is hardly sane. 


Its extreme resentment 
Its indifference 


to the human outlock, as a whole, is in an ex-Foreign 


Office official, fantastic. 


Why did he ever write this book 


and give himself away? For me, and I do not think I am 


alone in this, he has bawled himself out. 


He bangs about and finishes like an exploded squib, a 
mere exhausted case. Apparently he has nothing more to 


say. He has done, and he has done for himself, R.I.P. 


SANNA Mt 


‘O Mountaineer’ 





A Tale of the Italian Underground 


By STEFANO TERRA 


PART III 
RA‘ came to make arrangements for our first 
transportation of material. We discussed the mat- 
ter and came to an agreement that the first operation 
would take place at the next full moon. 

Good visibility, although dangerous, would help us 
to follow a new trail which wound along the lines -of 
the border up to the crest of a valley parallel to our 
own and which, according to Raga’s experience, was 
not patrolled by the military or customs authorities. 

Further down, after having crossed a ¢hestnut wood, 
we would accost a motor truck which was to arrive 
along the main highway in the valley leading to the 
town. Thus we would eliminate the danger of the 
carabineers who usually patrolled the neighborhood of 
the town in the higher reaches towards the border. 

In due course, the full moon came. I well remember 
the slippery stones of the torrent and Raga’s panting 
breath on the upgrade. I see again the sag of my com- 
panion’s shoulder and his back weighted down by the 
sack. I can recall now how my footsteps shadowed his 
long stride. 

When the light of the full moon caught us, we were 
already within sight of the foreign town: the untidy 
grey houses grouped about a white building and the 
regular outlines of the new inn. 

I remember that our entrance into the café of this 
foreign town went unnoticed. Some young girls dressed 
in red, blue and green were dancing, and their vivid 
pattern drew the eyes of all. The innkeeper, with large 
mustaches and an almost ritualistic quill stuck in his 
cap, came and whispered to us: “Coffee?” 

“Costa Rica,” we answered, giving the password 
agreed on for that evening. 

We followed him upstairs and along a narrow bal- 
cony which led to caves below the roof that served as 
a storeroom. The sacks, to which special suspenders 
had been attached for the use of the smugglers, were 
lined up against the wall and ready. Two of them, 
otherwise no different from the others, had a piece of 
paper tacked on to them on which was written “Coffee 
from Costa Rica.” 

In order to show us that the work had been well 
done, the innkeeper undid one of the sacks and showed 
us the first layer of unroasted coffee which lay there 
hiding the material we were to carry. 

“Well done?” he asked me. 

“How much do they weigh?” I answered. 

“Enough, but it isn’t exaggeratedly heavy.” So saying 
he helped us to heave the bags up over our shoulders. 

“Moon’s too bright; have a care for our local police 
force. Once you’re outside the town, as you know, you 
can go fast enough.” 

Through the orchards belonging to the inn we sped 
away from the town by a little known road. A few 
dogs started up and barked at us, and then there was 
the moon, but still step by step we drew nearer to the 
border. The weight of the sacks was violently oppres- 
sive after a few hundred yards of climbing and my 
forhead was bathed in a cold sweat. 

“What if I don’t make it?” 

But soon my lungs got used to the pressure of the 
sack and the altitude. My breathing took up its ac- 
customed rhythm. The muscles of my back were tense, 
but the essential thing, the saving of breath, had been 
achieved. There was another thing which could cut 
one’s wind as much as the weight of the sacks: fear 
which could swoop down on us like a rushing wind. 
My revolver seemed to drag on me like a lead weight 


AUUOAUUOOU ULSAN GAUL 


and I preferred to keep it in my hand. 

The crest of the mountain became a thin sharp line 
and we slunk along a few yards below, along the side 
not illumined by the moon. A few stones worked loose 
and went bouncing down into the valley. Raga turned, 
made me a sign to pay attention and slowed down his 
pace, 

The moon began to climb when we doubled back di- 
agonally toward the valley of our town. The first 
cypress began to appear, then the woods, then the fields 
with the standing crops which we skirted in the shadow 
of the trees. Finally, the great chestnut woods with its 
protective shade and its intricate paths. We made a 
halt near a great tree trunk and, with the maximum 
precaution, we smoked some of our good tobacco. 

* * a 


SHOT cut through the tenuous noises of the woods. 

It came from up above, where we had passed half 
an hour before. My companion did not breathe for 
several seconds: his mouth was half closed and his eyes 
motionless, like those of an animal listening. Soon 
afterward, he explained to me in a low voice: 

“The stones we worked loose drew someone’s atten- 
tion up on the crest. That shot is a signal which may 
mean: ‘nothing happening up here’ or else: “warn all 
the patrols of the valley.’ Who knows? In any case, 
courage!” 

Finally we came within sight of the road which led 
down the valley to the town. It seemed a white ribbon 
running through the dark woods. We checked our 
watches and, on all fours, crept down into the ditch 
beside the road just as one reaches trenches which are 
raked by enemy gun fire. 

A few minutes after the hour agreed on, we heard 
the noise of a machine speeding up the incline. When 
I noted that it had only one head lamp lighted and a 
green bulb burning beside the driver, I started out onto 
the road and jumped on the running board. The auto- 
mobile stopped a few yards further down. A companion 
dressed like a city tourist with heavy sport clothes 
got down. 

“Please tell me, is this the way to the hotel Pineta 
e Bella Vista?” 

“No, but there is an excellent inn called Costa Rica 
in the town,” I replied. 
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"Death in Italy" 


HIS is the 

third install- 
ment of the story 
of Enrico Bard, a 
mountaineer in # 
the service of the 
Italian anti-fas- 
cist underground. 
The author, Ste- 
fano Terra, was 
himself for many 
years an active revolutionary fighting the Black- 
shirts. “O Mountaineer” is the second tale The 
New Leader is publishing from his recently- 
arrived collection, “Morte di Italiani,” written in 
Cairo. Due to technical difficulties, the final sec- 
tion of the tale has been postponed until next 
week. The story is translated from the Italian 
by Frances Keene. 
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should be transported,” I whispered and Raga started 
up the incline from the ditch. I pulled the other sack 
out of our hiding place and the two tourists loaded it 
rapidly in the luggage van of their car. 

“Good work,” said the one who was inside the ma- 
chine. 

Before stepping on the starter in order to turn the 
car around and back down, the one who was at the 
wheel asked me in a low voice, “‘How is Pietro?” 

“Well enough.” 

“Courage!” and he started the motor. 

But Pietro was not well at all and I became in- 
creasingly aware of it during the days which followed. 
I was more and more worried by the fact that almost 
every night he went out and crossed the border with 
no other reasons given than those he called “personal.” 
There was something else which influenced my state 
of mind: he no longer spoke of his wife and children. 
Yet before, not twenty-four hours could pass without 
his having repeated to me, in all its details, the story 
of his first meeting with his Angela. He did it for the 
obvious relief and ease it gave him and I let him tell 
me and retell me the story without interrupting him. 


* x * 


EANWHILE a messenger, dressed as a member of 

the forest troops, came up to see us. After the 
usual sign of recognition, he warned us that, as a 
result of the mobilization which was taking place for 
the war in Africa, the Fascist police had become 
alarmed. For this reason they had been reinforced by 
the best commissars and agents of Public Security. The 
distribution of propaganda material in a large industrial 
city of the north of Italy had made certain extremely 
important personages in the Fascist Federation furious. 
Thus, our spoken message concluded, we had to be 
extremely careful and watch out for increased vigilance 
on the part of the political police even in the most un- 
frequented areas along the border. Moreover, we should 
not forget the divisions stationed in foreign countries 
beyond the border. These divisions, or nuclei, were 
manned in each case by capable and well-paid Italian 
and foreign agents provocateurs. 

“Hard times are coming. Times of blood and iron,” 
I said to Pietro when the messenger started down again. 
“What do you think?” 

“Nothing,” he answered. “Just nothing,” he added, 
passing his hand over his brow. 

“You’re tired, Pietro, and the work to be done looks 
increasingly difficult. You really should give up these 
night jaunts down into the valley.” 

“Enrico, that’s my business. This concerns only me, 
only me. 

“Remember!” 

When I said this, he got up and tried to look self- 
important so that I would be still. He would have looked 
nearly ridiculous if such profound marked lines of 
physical and spiritual weariness were not written in 
that face. 

That evening he left again without even a greeting 
and instead of eating he had been drinking and smoking. 
Every so often he had gotten up and had walked back 
and forth, shaking his head, as if to shake off an 
obsession. 

“This man is in a fine state to make a mess,” I 
thought and was almost tempted to follow him. But I 
held myself back. 

“I follow Pietro? I have much to learn from his 
experience. It must be something to do with a woman 
and will end as it has come.” 

(To be concluded) 
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. . . Are discontent, unrest, factionalism, 


compounding the troubles of the past, inevitable? ... 


The Current Communist Party Line 


By HAROLD SIMON 

OR those who may hacia any illusions as 

as to the activity, hypocrisy and interna- 
tional coordinated disruptiveness of the Com- 
munist Party since the “dissolution” of the 
Comintern, a close reading of the July 1943 
issue of The Communist, containing reports of 
the June 11-13 Plenary Meeting of the National 
Committee of the Communist Party, is recom- 
mended. 

In line with the recent directives from the 
new Moscow magazine, “War and the Working 
Classes,” the American Communists, now call- 
ing themselves the “win-the-war forces,” have 
let loose a barrage of abuse against the labor 
and Socialist movement, while at the same time 
avowing their intention to end “the division 
between Right and Left.” Totalitarian thinking 
is apparently not sensitive to such glaring con- 
tradictions. 

John L. Lewis, whom the Communists link 
with the “Dubinsky Social Democrats,” is 
charged with “insurrection against the war” 
and with being an “integral part of the 
pro-Nazi fifth column.” He in turn is linked 
with Walter Reuther and James Carey in 
a “conspiracy” to bring the Auto Workers 
and the Rubber Workers into the A. F. of L. 
together with the Mine Workers. Should 
such a movement into the A. F. of L. take 
place, it is manifest that this would leave 
the Communists in a desperate plight, prac- 
tically isolated in a narrow CIO. While 
making the welkin ring with the ery of 
labor unity, the Communists cannot afford 
to permit this movement to take shape. 

To ward off the possibility of isolation, the 
Communists openly currying favor with 
some labor At the Plenary Meeting, 
Gilbert Green declared: “Hillman and the forces 
around him respect us, know the important role 
we are playing, yet fear us. Some of the 
Murray people react the same way.” 

Such flirtations will avail the Communists 
little, for the sources of their increasing isola- 
tion lie deeper than mere personal 
The Communists are threatened with a loss of 
all the gains they made during the days when 
they provoked strikes in line with the Stalin- 
Hitler Pact, when they assumed a 
militant defenders of Today 
they are holding back labor’s demands. They 
are flatly opposed to all strikes and advocate 
the “incentive wage,” which is another name 
four the detested piece-work system. 

While labor has voluntarily avoided the use 
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leaders. 


relations. 


role of 


labor’s interests. 





speed-up 


of labor’s opposition to the Smith-Connally Bill. 
Typical of the contradictions which permeate 
the present policy of the Communist Party, is 


its opposition to strikes at all custs and its 
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HE best example of 

the moral hypocrisy 
of the Communist Party 
line, which Mr. Simon 
describes here, is their 
current atempt to cap- 
ture the American La- 
bor Party in New York. 

Over the past seven 
years the trade unions 
have built a party which 
has. solidified liberal 
strength in New York 


















and made it a com- Browder 
manding weapon against old-line forces. 


The Communists have lost strength and 
at the last election were unable to tally 
50,000 votes that would place them on the 
ballot. Using their disciplined machine the 
Communists are now engaged in attempt 
to capture the Labor Party in the pri- 
maries. A victory here would effectively 
destroy the party. But the Communists 
would rather see liberal strength shattered 


if they cannot conirol it. 

Dean Alfange, chairman of the Lib- 
eral and Labor Committee, revealed that 
four high Communist functionaries, three 


of them members of their party’s national 
committee, had enrolled in the Labor 
Party to aid the so-called left-wing to de- 
feat the party. Hundreds of other Com- 
munists have done likewise. The Commu- 
nist forces are only a tiny minority of 
the 150,000 enrolled ALP voters; the 
party will only be saved however if it: 
members take the initiative and go out 
and vote August 10 in the primaries. 
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simultaneous opposition to the 


Bill. 


Smith-Connally 


Alarmed at the numerous portents of 
their declining strength in the labor move- 
ment, the Communists have suddenly sprout- 
ed wings and a halo full of good intentions. 
“There is no truth whatsoever in the fairy 























in the unions are to be abolished although 
Browder admits the existence of “some 
remnants” of these cancerous pests, which 
were officially liquidated in 1939. With typ- 
ical Communist consistency he insists that 
“there is not and there must not be any 
special discipline.among Communists in the 
trade unions” and then points out that “the 
Communist Party has its own special dis- 


cipline.” Party leaders must never again 
make deals with “non-party trade union 
leaders.” 


* 


HILE this soft soap is peddled to the gullible 

ones, the old dualist, splitting policy is 
continued in new forms. Joint legislative com- 
mittees “involving” the AFL, the CIO and the 
Railroad Brotherhoods are to be initiated by 
the Communists “in key centers,” to urge 
affiliation with the Anglo-Soviet Trade Union 
Committee, an immediate Second Front, and 
similar Mosecovite demands. These demands are 
to be pressed over the heads of the constituted 
trade union leaders. 

Although the Communists eall for the purging 
of Lewis. Dubinsky, ete., in typical Moscow 
Tria! fashion, they are forced to admit their 
weakness in the Miners Union and the ILGWU. 
Lacking the wherewithal for the purging process 


in the labor movement, the Communists are 
urged to build “a broad anti-Lewis movement” 
in the Miners Union and similar disruptive 


movements in other organizations where they 
are week. There is that the Commu- 
nists would favor the employment of coercive 
Government measures to suppress Lewis and 
that this is the motive behind their labeling 
him as “an integral part of the pro-Nazi fifth 
column, aiming at a negotiated peace with 
Hitler at the expense of Pritain and the Soviet 
Union.” 

While the Communistg.ere publicly. stressing 
their utter unwillingness to dominate the unions 
other mass organizations, the party still 
that it is the “unifying and guiding 
for helping organize the broadest anti- 
fascist unity of the nation,” and furthermore 
that it “has a unique role to play, second to 
Moscow still usurps the right to dictate 
policy to the international labor movement 
through its official mouthpiece, “War and the 
Working Classes.” 

The Communist Party takes stern issue with 
The New Leader and the “Dubinsky Social 
Democrats” for their insistence upon the con- 
tinuance of the New Deal as a prerequisite for 


no doubt 
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center 


” 
none. 





of the strike weapon during the war, it main- tales that the Communists want to dominate fourth term support for Roosevelt and de- 
tains its right to use it as a weapon of last or to capture the trade unions” deciares mands instead unreserved support of the 
resort when other means fail. This is the basis Earl Browder. Fractions (Communist cells) ‘Continued on Page Nine) 

During the great inflation in Germany, and finance” (which on p. 48 is laid to his op- 


By Prof. ABBA LERNER 

[This is Part II of Prof, Lerner’s analysis of 

Harold Moulton’s views on public debt.] 

N inability to see the nature of the part 

played by investment, private or pub- 
lic, in determining the level of activity of 
the economy seems to pervade the atmos- 
phere of the Brookings Institution. In the 
thirties, it manifested itself in extremely 
well-intentioned proposals to solve the de- 
pression by getting all manufacturers to 
increase their output together. 

These writings saw that it would not pay any 
one producer to expand output if the others did 
not increase their output and employment, but 
could not see that it would not even pay all the 
manufacturers to increase their output together 
unless someone simultaneously undertook en- 
ough investment in goods not currently offered 
fcr sale to consumers. This investment is needed 
to provide extra income and extra demand fot 
consumption take the place of the 
wages and salaries saved by the new employees 


goods to 


and so not returned to their employers in in- 
creased demand for products. 


The same blindness appears in another 
form in the arithmetical absurdity, re- 
peated by Dr. Moulton from earlier works 


of his, of speaking of an excess of actual 
current saving over actual current invest- 











ment aS a cause or a symptom of de- 

pression. 

The rules of arithmetic show that investment, 
which creates that part of current income not 
created by expenditure on consumption, cannot 
possible differ from saving, which is the part 
of current income that is not being spent on con- 
sumption. Both are necessarily equal to the ex- 
cess cf income over consumption and so they are 
inevitably and always equal to each other. 

It is true that the statement that saving is 
equal to investment, like any other truism. says 
nothing about tl situation since it 





concrete 











follows from the initions and, like the 

is true whatever the con 
of society. But it does indicate that an an: 
which, like Dr. Mculton’s, claims it in the 
twenties, saving exceeded investmer puts it- 
self in a class h the stateme that in the 
twenties two plus two was equal to five 


In an attempt to escape from the argu- 
ment that inflation cannot long 
as the money demand for not 
permitted to exceed the available potential 
supply at current prices, Dr. Moulton is 
forced to a really primitive theory of 
inflation. 


occur as 


goods is 





before Gustav Cassel acquired great fame by 
neatly wrapping up as the Purchasing Power 
Parity Theory a crude version of the theory of 
inflation of Ricardo’s time, it was felt necessary 
(politically) to blame the inflation upon some- 
thing external an unfavorable balance of 
trade which reduced the gold or dollar 
the mark. 

Dr. Moulton revives this in his theory of in- 
flation by way of the foreign exchanges result- 
ing from a psychological loss of confidence be- 
cause of the unending growth of 
consequent flight of capital. And all because 
the government out of too great a consideration 
for the capitalists refrained f taxing them 
(borrowed from them instead), while shunning 
the other alternative of permitting or engineer- 
ing a domestic which would have 
made the capitalists content to keep their money 
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depression 


at home. 





There are many misinterpretations and mis- 
understandings in this short pamphlet but there 
is one important point in which Dr. Moulton 
is more logical than those he criticises. He does 
see the extremely unorthodox implications of 

fiscal philosophy.: This is shown by the 


ms near the beginnir of this 





inimize 


tne 

L- 

in check- 

This “ignoring of the tax side of public 


ponents) prevents Dr. Moulton from seeing that 
there is no need for a continualliy increasing 
national debt even if the opportunities for 
private investment should turn out inadequate. 
But apart from this distortion he dces see the 
ultimate implications of the new philosophy and 
states them more clearly than they are ever 
formulated by Hansen or Berle. 

This is because the unfamiliar implications 
are welcome to him as a reductio ad absurdum 
of the policy to which he objects, while they 
are disturbing and unwelcome to his opponents 
who, quite unnecessarily, are a little timid about 
the extremes of unorthodoxy implied in their 
theories. 

3ut Dr. Moulton is not quite satisfied with 
this reductio ad absurdum and goes on to try to 
show concretely how it weuld be impossible in 
a democratic society to prevent total spending 
from going beyond the danger point of inflation. 

Here economics is abandoned for sociclogy 
and the argument is in terms of political pres- 
sures which would prevent the government or 
its agencies from taking the necessary measures 
to keep spending within the required limits. 





Much is made of the present difficulties of 
imposing adequate taxation and preventing 





wages and prices from rising, even with the call 
of patriotism on the s of the government. 
But this does not seem to me to be a fair com- 
parison. For the resistance to applying ade- 


(Continued on Page Seven) 
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Sees Disaftection Growing 
In U.S. After French Parallel 


By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 
HE other day in a private letter, I told one of my correspondents that we were 
going to have a fronde in America. The recipient of the document, not being an 
historian, looked the word up in his Webster. He discovered that a fronde was the 
French word for a sling and that it gave its name to a political upheaval in France 
in which a party which was opposed to the government made use of the minority 


of Louis XIV to make war on the court party. 


violent political opposition. 
That information did not make him 


Hence: a malcontent party —a 


much wiser and he asked me for further 


enlightenment. It is not exactly a job which fills my heart with joy. For this is 


moment to go forth, stepping on 
people’s toes. But as one who believes in this 
country—who sees in this country the only 
hope for the world’s salvation—it is my duty 
to discuss this matter in some detail. 

I have never kept quiet when I felt that the 
American public should be enlightened upon 
certain rather unpopular subjects. I indulged 
in this uncomfortable luxury during the years 
of our non-interventionist tribulations. I was 
denounced as “a’ dirty war-monger.” I was 
accused of' being a sort of Dutch agent provoca- 
teur, who, incensed at the cruel fate that had 
befallen his native land, now wanted to sacrifice 
millions of innocent American boys in order to 
have his little day of vengeance. And the friends 
of our unsavory Ham Fish went the usual 
length of their unsavory arguments. 

No, those were not exactly pleasant days, 
and these entries come at just such an inappro- 
priate moment. For, unless the President of 
the United States succeeds in making himself 
the leader of a United People, we may well 
anticipate a fronde of our own. And civil war 
(even without actual shooting) is never a 
pleasant prospect to contemplate. But it can’t 
be helped, and here goes! 

The fronde in France took place during the 
middle of the seventeenth century. It lasted 
vaguely from 1648 until 1652 and led to a war 
with Spain which did not come to an end until 
the year 1659. The word fronde, or “sling,” 
had nothing to do with the event itself. When 
an outraged mob in Paris broke all the windows 
of the palace of the Cardinal Mazarin with 
sling-shots, the movement became known as the 
outbreak of the sling-shot wielders. The name 
stuck, as such names are apt to do (think of 
our own “Bull Moose Party” after Theodore 
Roosevelt had casually remarked that he felt 
“as fit as a bull moose”), and today we speak 
of violent political uprisings as a fronde, re- 
gardless of the reasons which have caused this 
particular outbreak of discontent. 

It would therefore be useless to go into de- 
tails about the famous French fronde. It was 
strictly a row between the Court and the feudal 
nobles and it ended, as such squabbles were apt 
to do, with a complete victory for the Court 
Party, and the triumph of the monarchial idea 
as represented by King Louis XIV. 

We live under entirely different conditions. 
We have no Sun King. There is no Cardinal 
Mazarin. The issues at stake are entirely dif- 
ferent. Yet the two movements, the French 
fronde of the year 1648 and the American 
fronde of the year 1943, have a great many 
aspects in common. Enough of them to make 
me speak of the American fronde of the year 
1943 as a definite chapter in our history and 
one which future historians of our republic will 
recognize as such. 

To bring about a vast political uprising in 
any country (whether large or small), it is 
necessary that there exist one common cause of 
discontent of such overpowering proportions, 
such tremendous importance, that it is able to 
make the existing factions and parties forget 
their mutual dislike for each other for a suffi- 
cient length of time to allow them to act in 
unison. This is a rather long sentence, but I 
cannot make it any shorter if I want to make 
myself entirely clear. 

* 


not the 


E * 

T occurs very rarely that the lion and the 

lamb find an enemy which frightens them 
so much that they are willing to overlook the 
fact that, as a rule, lions and lambs are not 
exactly the best of friends but have reasons 
to fear and distrust each other. 

Now what was the real underlying reason 
for that widespread discontent which in the 
France of the middle of the seventeenth century 
made the most heterogeneous classes of society 
unite for once in a common cause? It is not 
enough to say that they did not like the way 
they were being ruled. People everywhere and 
at all times have disliked the way they were 
being ruled. There had to be a cause of dis- 
satisfaction that struck much deeper into the 
souls of these patient and long-suffering French- 
men of the year 1648 than a mere grouch about 
high taxes and overbearing court favorites. 
That was old stuff. Indeed, it was as old as 
organized society itself; it might have led to 
a few scattered outbreaks of rebellion, easily 
repelled by the local gendarmerie, and that 
would have been all. But there was something 
that made -every Frenchman say “oof” and 
“la-la” and “enough is enough,” and which in- 
duced him to reach for his rapier or musket. 
That was the feeling that the government in 
Paris no longer represented the true spirit of 
France, that it had fallen into the hands of 
irresponsible and non-French adventurers who 
could not truly represent France for the single 
reason that they were foreign to what I just 
called the True Spirit of France. 

ND today, unless I am entirely mistaken 
in my view of the situation, there exists 
such a feeling in the United States of 

America. 

The majority of the people, even those 
who are not quite aware of what is actually 
happening, have a feeling that the exec- 
utive government in Washington has lost 
all feeling with the people at large and 
that it no longer represents the True Spirit 
of America. 

I do not want to indulge in personalities. 
Nor is it necessary for me to do so. Every 
reader can supply the necessary names out 
of his own memory. They are familiar to 
all of us and I can keep my arguments on 
a basis of generalities. But the fact remains 
that the head of the government nas lost all 
direct touch with the people entrusted to 
his care. This has been a very gradual 
process. 








Indeed, it has come about at such a slow rate 
of speed that he hims not have been 
able to notice it. And t there is no one in 
our local Tuilleries (Versailles did not as yet 
exist as a center of government, for it was 


born out of the fronde and a desire to get away 





from the turbulent Paris populace) who is able 
to go to the Throne and to whisper into the 
par of the Great White Father: “Pardon me, 
Sir, but as an old and loyal retainer, allow me 
to say that you are all wrong.” 

The last man whose privilege it was to say 
such things and to get away with his unso- 
licited advice, died many years ago and there 
was no one to take his place. Smooth and clever 
courtiers took his place and they are not going 
to run the risk of losing their heads (viz., their 
influence and their jobs) by offering opinions 
that will be in direct opposition to those the 
All Highest Ear wishes to hear. They know 
which way the wind is blowing. They also 
know who butters their bread for them in this 
era of butter scarcity. 

They are brilliant opportunists and they have 
no fear of falling out of grace, and since almost 
all of them had started on the ground floor, 
they would not haye to fall very far in case 
anything went wrong, and so they do not have 
to fear such a mishap. The prestige of their 
former position will always get them some- 
thing and their needs are not exorbitant. It is 
power they want, not money, and they are such 
serious intellectuals that the number of book- 
stores in Washington has been doubled and has 
increased from three to six. 

rs A ‘ 
OW, as all of us know, the. Constitution, 
allows the head of the nation to choose his 
advisors as he pleases, and it is none of our 
business whom he asks to help him. No more 
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two schools of HA 
thought. The first in- as et ie oe 

































sists: the only thing 

you learn from _ his- e 
tory is that you don’t wa +44 
learn anything from ++ 
history. The other rH 
argues: the past is the a 

guide to the present, a= 


offering parallels, 
uggesting patterns. 


Historian Van Loon carefully avoids ex- 
tremes. The ‘“Fronde’—expressing pecu- 
liar French dissatisfaction several centur- 
ies ago—struck him in connection with the 
wartime temper of the American people 
and the possible post-war mood. The 
analogy is not precise, he conceded, but 
it is interesting and illuminating. 





Is America heading for an Iron Age, 
an age of conflict and violent hatred? 
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than it was the business of the French people 
of the middle of the seventeeth century to tell 
their annointed Majesty whom he should call 
to Paris to assist him in the difficult business 
of ruling his realm. They might not like some 
of them, but that was neither here nor there. 
One accepted them as one accepted all the other 
less agreeable phenomena of life, such as floods, 
draughts or the sudden appearance of a par- 
ticularly disastrous form of plague. And it did 
not matter very much so long as those royal 
counselors were part of the natural landscape, 
so to speak. A Richelieu might be a hard task- 
master, but he was a son of France. His an- 
cestors, since time immemorial, had lived in 
Poitiers, and the father of the great Cardinal 
had been a mighty warrior in the service of the 
king. As for the Cardinal, he had spent the 
first six years of his ecclesiastical career ad- 
ministering one of the most desolate dioceses 
of the whole kingdom. If after he had come to 
power, he had done a great many things that 
were not quite acceptable to a great many 
Frenchmen, they could always find consolation 
in the fact that if they were made to mind 
their p’s and q’s with greater severity than 
ever before, it was a Frenchman, a mon of 
their own flesh and blood, who was responsible 
for their increasing number of hardships. 

Far different was the case of his successor, 
Mazarin. This Signor Mazarin was an Italian. 
Worse than that, he was a Sicilidn and a 
Sicilian was as little like a Frenchman as a 
Spaniard was like a Fleming. He was a produet 
of the Jesuit method of training, and the Jesuit 
method of training never quite suited the 
French temperament. His first years he had 
spent in the service of the Colonna family, and 
a Roman Colonna was no French Turenne. He 
therefore was a foreigner and he would remain 
a foreigner, no matter how devoted he might 
pretend to be to his adopted country. That 
devotion, by the way, showed itself mostly in 
the love he showed for the French treasury, 
which he plundered with systematic serious- 
piling taxes upon taxes until the public 
credit had been well-nigh destroyed. And when 
in addition to this reckless spending on the part 
of himself and his henchmen, he showed a de- 
cided tendency towards a form of nepotism 
which surpassed everything the French had 
ever seen along that line, the cup of resentment 
got filled so rapidly that in the end it over- 
flowed and caused the outbreak of the fronne 


ness, 


und for years afterwards filled the land with 
the fury of civil war. 
: * * 
HE Founding Fathers, who did not reduce 





their wisdom to a definite system of points, 





knew this when they declared that no one 
should ever aspire to become President of the 
United States unless he had been born on this 
side of the ocean and had his roots i the soil 
of the land of his birth. The rule militated 
against the best interests of the present author. 


But he accepts it as one of the 
useful 
of a sovereigr 
own character. He would ever 
further and would have insisted upon keeping 
all the higher offices safely within the hands of 
those who had learned to like fried hominy for 
(Continued on Page Seven) 
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’ “Ror Whom the Bell Tolls” Has Long-Awaited Premiere 


SCENIC GRANDEUR OF 
HEMINGWAY FILM SAID 
TO BE BREATHTAKING 


The of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains where 
Paramount filmed “For Whom 
the Bell Tolls” is so breathtaking 
that Gary Cooper fears theatre 
audiences will be skeptical and 

» decide they are looking at painted 
~ backdrops. 

Cooper, playing the starring role 
of Robert Jordan in the Techni- 
color picturization of 
Hemingway’s epic novel of Spain, 
admired the rugged scenery so 
much that, he said, he would have 
liked to take some of it back home 
to Hollywood with him. 

“T’d like to have some of that 
rock in my garden—if it came in 
«smaller pieces,” he said. 

But the pieces range 
‘house-size granite boulders 
whole mountainsides. 

The majestic setting of snow- 
crowned peaks, turbulent moun- 
tain streams, white-veiled water- 
falls and sheer canyons is not 
only real but amazingly similar 
to the Sierra de Guadarrama 
mountains of Spain—the locale 
of the Hemingway novel. 

William Cameron Menzies, pro- 
duction designer for “For Whom 
the Bell Tolis,” declares that pho- 
tographs of Spain’s Sierra de 
Guadarrama country and of the 
High Sierra film location can’t be 
told apart. 

o-starring with 
Ingrid Bergman, who plays 
Hemingway heroine, Maria. The 
cast includes Akim Tamiroff, Ka- 
tina Paxinou, Vladimir Sokoloff 


scenic grandeur 


from 
to 


Cooper is 
the 





Stays at Capitol 


Helen Hayes and two sailors in 

a scene from “Stage Door Can- 

teen,” which stays for a fourth 
week at the Capitol Theatre. 


Workmen's Mutual 
Fire Co-op Opens 
Membership Drive 


The oldest cooperative fire in- 
surance organization in the United 
States, which was founded in 1872 
by a group of Social Democrats, 
thas just launched a new member- 
ship drive. Executive Secretary 
John Hofmann of the Workmen’s 
Mutual Fire Insurance Society, 
227 E. 84th St., New York City, 
made the announcement of the 
campaign. 

Trade unions and fraternal or- 
ganizations will be canvassed for 
the express purpose of bringing 
the Society to the attention of 
those of their members who as 
yet are unaware of its existence 
and the service it renders against 
fire losses. 

Because 
Workmen’s 


of the fact that the 
Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Society, Inc., is operated on 
a cooperative basis its members 
enjoy the low fire insurance rate 
of a dollar per thousand dollars 
of insurance. This low premium 
rate is all the more a remarkable 
accomplishment when it is re- 
membered that the oper- 
ates on a full 100 per cent union 
basis. Not only is its office staff 
organized and completely union 
but all services and labor em- 
ployed in connection with its real 
estate investments 
At its recent convention, 
Workmen’s Benefit Fund 
a resolution again re-endorsing 
The Workmen’s Mutual Fire In- 
surance Society and in so doing 
further cemented the of 
friendship which existed 
tween these 
izations throughout their 


Society 


union. 
the 
adopted 


are also 


bond 
nas 
two workers orga 
history 


Buy War Bonds 
and Stamps! 
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Ernest‘ 


Mikhail 
Fortunio 


Rasumny, Erie Feldary, 
Bonanova, Victor Var- 
coni, Arturo cde Cordova, Lilo 
Yarson and Joseph Calleia. Sam 
Wood produced and directed the 
picture. 

A review of “FWTBT” will ap- 
pear in next week’s issue of The 
New Leader. 


THE ARMY PLAY BY PLAY 
RETURNS FOR TWO 
WEEKS JULY 26 FOR 
ARMY EMERGENCY RELIEF 


For a limited engagement of no 
more than two weeks beginning 
Monday, July ‘26, civilians will be 
given the opportunity to see “The 
Army Play by Play,” the five 
prize-winning soldier written and 
acted one act plays presented last 
month at a gala $100,000 benefit. 
The suggestion made that eve- 
ning by Mayor LaGuardia that 
“the rest of my city” be allowed 
to witness this highly successful 
all-soldier show has become 
a reality through permission 
granted by Major General Thomas 
A Terry to the Second Service 
Command and John Golden, co- 
sponsors of the enlisted man’s 
playwriting contest. 

The return engagement of “The 
Army Play by Play” will be for 
the benefit of the Army Emer- 
gency Relief Fund. Tickets will 
be scaled from $1 to $3 for the 
same production, which brought 
as high as $1,000 a seat. The sale 
of tickets will be under the super- 
vision of Colonel Charles F. H. 
Johnson. The choice of theatre 
is now being made by the Army 
and will be announced tomorrow. 

“The Army Play by Play” is in 
the spirit of a Broadway Bivouac 
and presents for the first time a 
soldier show much as it is given 
at camps and stations throughout 
the world, wherever American 
soldiers are gathered together. 








“Swanee Sweatheart”’ 


the “Swanee Sweet- 
is featured vocalist 
Tucker and his na- 
orchestra, ap- 
Amusement 


Amy Arnell, 
heart” who 
with Tommy 
tionally famous 
pearing at Palisades 
Park, N. J., this Sunday, July 
18th, for the one day only. The 
band will play for the free stage 
show and free dancing. At Pali- 


sades through July 17th, is Johnny 


McGee and his band plus “Miss 
Victory,” the only girl in the 
world shot out of a cannon. 





TOMMY TUCKER AND JOHN 
McGEE BANDS—Amy 
ARNELL AT PALISADES 

Tommy Tucker and his nation- 
ally famous orchestra will appear 
at Palisades Amusement Park 
this Sunday, July 18, for the one 
day only. Tucker and band 
will play for the free stage show 
both in the afternoon and eve- 
ning and also for free dancing at 
the Palisades Park Casino on 
Sunday night. 

Featured with Tommy 
at the Jersey fun center will be 
Amy Arnell, the “Swanee Sweet- 
heart” and one of the most popu- 
lar radio vocalists in the country 
today; Don Brown, romantic bari- 
tone; Kerwin Somerville, novelty 
singer; Bud Kimker, billed as “ 
Fool and his Drums”; and 
voices Three, a vocal trio. 

Currently featured at Palisades 
are Johnny McGee and his or- 
chestra, playing for the free stage 
presentation and also for free 
dancing, plus “Miss Victory” 
sensational daredevil who is the 
only woman in the world being 
shot out of a cannon. The McGee 
band and the cannon act, which is 
presented at 4:30 p. m. and 8 
p. m. daily, will be joined by two 
special events this Saturday, 
July 17 

Saturday afternoon at 3:30 
p. m., Uncle Don will appear in 
person as he does every Saturday 
to offer one of his regular kiddie 
meetings He will bring 
along with him to Palisades some 
talented youngsters who will per- 
form prior to the regular Satur- 
day af stage show 


his 
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In Long-Awaited Film Premiere 


: ie 
A scene from “I 
Hemingway novel now 


the 


at 


“or Whom the Bell 
Rivoli 
Gary Cooper, above, are in a scene from the film. 


NAZI SUBMARINE FILMS— 
OTHER GLOBEL WAR 
FILMS AT EHBASSY 


Captured German films of the 
Nazi submarine campaign against 
Allied convoys in the North At- 
lantic headline the new program 
this week at all Embassy News- 
reel Theatres. 

These sensational action pic- 
tures show Nazi Wolf Packs on 
their deadly mission of destruc- 
tion as they sink ship after ship 
of our convoys. Like marauding 
savages Hun gun crews from the 
decks of German warships open 
fire on United Nations sailors in 
open life boats. 

Global War News: U.S. Navy 
task force steams toward New 
Georgia Island in the Northwest 
Solomons, to open big new drive 
in the Pacific. Late afternoon 
our mighty fleet goes into battle 
formation and opens up with a 
terrific bombardment against the 
Jap bases that lasts through the 
night. Pantelleria: Nazi Stuka 
bombers attack Allies in a futile 
retaliation vaid and are driven 
off with heavy losses. Over one 
hundred Axis planes shot down. 

Home Front News: General 
Giraud arrives in Washington and 
confers with President Roosevelt. 
4énd St. “Medicine on Guard.” 
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STADIUM CONCERTS 
PROGRAMS 
Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra 
July 18, 8:30 p. m.— 
Smallens, conductor. 
Music, Handel - Harty; 
’’ Symphony in D major, 
Preludes to Acts I and 
III, “Lohengrin,” Wagner; 
Gynt Suite, Grieg; March Slav, 
Tchaikovsky; Epana, Chabrier. 

Monday, July 19, and Tuesday, 
July 20, 8 p. m.—Alexander Smal- 
lens, conductor. Giuseppe Verdi’s 
Opera “La Traviata”: Violetta, 
Bidu Sayao; Flora, Maxine Stell- 
man; Annina, Lucille Browning; 
Alfredo, Jan Peerce. 

Wednesday, July 21, 8:30 p. m. 
—Alexander Smallens, ple athe 
Overture “William Tell,” Rossini; 
Siegfried Idyl, Wagner; Don 
Juan, Strauss; Symphony No. 2 

in D major, Brahms. 

Thursday, July 22, 8:30 p. m. 
(beginning of 6th week season; 
in case of rain this program is 
postponed) — Jascha Hornstein, 
conductor; Soloist: Josef Hof- 
man, pianist. Don Juan, Strauss; 
Piano Concerto in A minor, Schu- 
mann; Symphony No. 5, Shosta- 
kovich; Group of Piano soli: Pre- 
lude in C sharp minor, Rach- 
maninoff. 


Sunday, 
Alexander 
Water 
“Haffner 
Mozart; 


ANDREWS SISTERS' BACK 
STAGE PARTY FOR 
SERVICE MEN 

The Andrews Sisters held a 
back stage canteen party for 
service men at’ the N. Y. Para- 
mount Theatre last afternoon. 
One hundred soldiers, sailors and 
marines were there. A bevy of 
beautiful Harry Conover models 
and show girls from the Broad- 
way musical stages assisted the 
singing trio as hostesses. Music 
was provided by Mitch Ayres and 
his orchestra and additional en- 
tertainment was supplied by some 
of Broadway‘s top performers. 
Following the canteen party the 
service men saw “Dixie,” the 
technicolor picture starring Bing 
Crosby and Dorothy Lamour. 





“SEASON’S BEST MUSICAL’—PM 
MICHAEL TODD presents 


ETHEL MERMAN 


SOMETHING 
For the BOYS 


Book by HERBERT & 
DOROTHY FIELDS 
with ALLEN JENKINS 


COLE PORTER SONGS 
ALVI West 52nd St. 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
@ AIR CONDITIONED e 


—STADIUM CONCERTS— 


Amsterdam Ave., 136th to 138th Sts. 
PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 


EVENINGS AT 8:30 








THURSDAY, JULY 22 
Soloist: JOSEF 


HOFMANN 


SATURDAY, JULY 24 
Soloist: NATHAN 


MILSTEIN 


POPUL AR “PRC FE S:2 
Stadium Box Office: 


28¢, 55e and $1.10 
AUdubon 3-3400 











IRFUL AND FAST- 


RICH ARD Kol LMAR Presents 


MURIEL 


ANGELUS 


Book and Lyries by GEO. 


BROADHURS 


RICHARD 
KOLLMAR 
MARION Jr. 
rheatre, 

Eves. 


RLY TO-BGEO?F® 


4ith St. W. 
at 8:30. 


. boi "—Brown, 


EW MUSICAL COMEDY 


SMALL 
Music by THOMAS (Fats) WALLER 
of B’way—AIR-CONDITIONED 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2:30 


Peer 


This Is America series. The 
story of how the United States 
Department of Health is set to 
deal with shortage of doctors. 
“Vanishing Private” Disney 
cartoon. 

16th St. “Merchant Seaman.” 
This Is America series. The 
tale of the National Maritime 
Union, of the men who go down 
to sea in ships. 

50th St. “Medicine on Guard” 
and “Vanishing Private.” 

72nd St. “Medicine on Guard” 
and “At the Bird Farm.” 


"CONEY ISLAND" STAYS 
FIFTH WEEK AT ROXY 


Island,” 20th Century- 
Technicolor musical, con- 
tinues for a fifth and final week 
ms the Roxy Theatre. Betty 

Grable, George Montgomery and 
Cesar Romero are starred. 

The Roxy stage presentation 
headlining Enric Madriguera and 
his music, Carmen Amaya and 
Jack Durant, also stay a fifth 
and final week. 


“Coney 
Fox 

















Paramount’ s 


“FOR WHOM 
THE BELL TOLLS” 


celebrated novel by ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
IN TECHNICOLOR 


starring 


From the 


Ingrid 
Cooper ¢ Bergman 


with AKIM TAMIROFF.- ARTURO DE CORDOVA 
JOSEPH CALLEIA and KATINA PAXINOU 
E itive Produc B. G. DeSYLVA 
Produced and Directed by SAM WOOD 
Screen P. » DUDLEY NICHOLS 


RIVOLI 


Gary 





Broadway at 
49th Street 


Air- 


Conditioned 

















BETTY GEORGE CESAR 


GRABLE ° MONTGOMERY ° ROMERO 
CONEY ISLAND 


A 20th Century-Fox Picture e 


| ENRIC MADRIGUERA and his music 
In Person JACK DURANT 
|CARMEN AMAYA and her troupe 


Doors Upen 10:30 A.M. ROXY 7th Ave. & 50th St. 


In Technicolor 



































3rd WEEK 


GEORGE RAFT SYDNEY GREENSTREET 


in Warner Bros.’ Hit 


"BACKGROUND TO DANGER" 


IN PERSON 


HAL McINTYRE ano orcuestra 


EXTRA ATTRACTION SPECIAL 


3 STOOGES GEORGE TOBIAS 
Also: The Imaginators STRAN 


3 Kings 


Air- 
Conditioned 


B’way & 
47th St. 











“HIGH ADVENTURE ON THE SCREEN!”’—Mirror 


JOSEPH E. DAVIES’ 


Former American Ambassador 


MISSION TO MOSCOW 


Presented by Warner Bros. 


Doors open daily 10 A.M. 


HOLLYWOOD THEATRE: Brosdway & Stst St. 


Continuous Popular Prices 




















“Gay, 
a pleasure.” 


hey 


JOSEPH FIELDS 
LYCEUM Thea. — oy 
SCIENTIFIE ALLY 





laughable and irreverent . . 
ANDERSON, 


MAX GORDON presents 


The a apt 


East of B’way. 
Mats. 


. it’s & 
Jour.-Amer. 


KAUFMAN 


CH. 4-4256 
Wed. and Sat. at 2:40 





AIR CONDITION} D 





NAZI “SUB” CAMPAIGN 


Captured German films show Nazi wolf pack 


in their campaign 


against Allied convoys. 


Big New Drive in the Pacific 


Giraud Armies in U.S 


Plus—KALTENBORN and SELECTED SHORTS 


EMBASSY. 


NEWSREEL THEATRES 
42nd St. & Park Ave. 
46th St. & 
50th St., Radio City—Broad St., 


(Airlines Terminal) 
B'way — 72nd St. & B’way 
Newark 


4th WEEK— 
The biggest thing to hit the screen! 


48 Stars in a Soldier's Love Story 


STAGE DOOR CANTEEN 


xluced by SOL LESSER - Directed by FRANK BORZ AGE 


Released thru United Artists 





In Person 
Radio's favorite of light music! 


ALL GIRL ORCHESTES 
, Phil Spitalny yee er Vivian ena maxtve 


CAPITOL 


Under the 
Direction o 


Broadway 


Now Playing! at SIst St. 


At Palace 


Ti ne SOME 


Roddy McDowell is the popular 
youngster in “My Friend Flicka,” 
the Palace’s new head feature, 
with “All By Myself” the 
associate film. 


as 


MUSIC HALL HOLDS BILL 

Continuing its successful en- 
gagement at Radio City’ Music 
Hall, Metro - Goldwyn - Maye?’s 
“The Youngest Profession”, starr- 
ing Virginia Weidler and Edward 
Arnold, and the stage production 
“Man About Town,” produced by 
Leon Leonidoff, is being held over 
for a fourth week. 

“The Youngest Profession,” in 
addition to Miss Weidler and Ed- 
ward Arnold, presents five im- 
portant Hollywood guest stars, 
Lana Turner, Greer Garson, Rob- 
bert Taylor, Walter Pidgeon and 
William Powell. 











TODAY for 1 week 


JOHNNY McGEE 


and HIS ORCHESTRA 


TOMMY TUCKER 


and HIS ORCHESTRA 
For FREE Show and Dancing 
This Sunday Only—July 18 


World's Largest 
Salt Water Pool 


All Service Men in Uniform 
Admitted FREE Anytime 


It's Fun to Be Fit! 


PALISADES 


AMUSEMENT PARK 
125th St. Ferry or Direct Bus 


It’s easy to reach from N. Y. 
by West Side Subway— 








The Town's Hottest Trumpet 
with Harry James 
to toot it! 


Will go 
Vews 


“Snappy music. 


bic”? 


M-G-M’s 


BEST FOOT 
FORWARD 


TERRIFIC TECHNICOLOR HIT 


Starring 


LUCILLE BALL 


Cc-0-0-L 


ASTOR 
B’way & 45th St. 
Continuous from 10 A.M 


POPULAR PRICES 


over 











Bing Dorothy 


CROSBY ° LAMOUR 


“DIXIE” 


\ Paramount in Technicolor 
— IN PERSON — 


THE ANDREW SISTERS 


TIM incre ool 
Ws 
MITCH AYRES Orcnestra 
COMFORTABLY COOT 


PARAMOUNT 


Times Square Buy War Bonds 


STRAND'S STAGE AND 
SCREEN SHOW STAYS 
THIRD WEEK 

Hal MelIntyre 
radio and record 
Helen Ward and Al Noble will 
remain fog a 3rd week at the 
New York Strand starting today. 
Sharing the spotlight on the 
Strand’s In Person show are 
George Tobias, Warner’ Bros. 
comedy stay, the Special 
Added Attr: 3 Stooges, 
those zany boys of screen fame. 

The stage presentation also 
features The Imagi 3 Gen- 
tlemen of Mimicr the 38 
Kings, aei 

On screen, the 
tinue with the Warner 
drama “Background to Danger,” 
starring George Raft, and Syd- 
ney Greenstreet, with Peter Lorre 
and Brenda Marshall 


his famous 
orchestra 


and 
ing 


, 
and as 


ction the 


ators, 
y, and 
trio. 

Stra nd will con- 
Bros. spy 





On the Only 
Picture That’s Ahead 
of the Headlines! 


4 Q: IS THE ENEMY’S SEA 
| FLEET TAKING TO THE AIR? 
A: Yes! See our bombers 
blow the Nip Navy sky- 
high! Dramatic! Thrilling! 





Q: WHAT'S A “BRICK BLITZ’’? 
A: It’s part of the story of 
how block-busters were born! 
Told Disney-style—and swell! 











Q: CAN TOKYO TAKE IT ON 
THE CHIN AGAIN? 


J row’s victory! See it and 
cheer it on today’s screen! 


WALT 


DISNEY'S 


Full-Length Prophecy 


VICTORY 


THROUGH 


AIR 
POWER 


Owor, 


a TECHMICOLOR 


TECH on the 
- Book-of-the-Month Club & 
Reader's Digest sensation 


by Major De Seversky 
Released thra United Artists 


NOW PLAYING | 
AT THE AiR-CONDITIONED 


First Showing 


Continuous Performances 























RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


50th Street and 6th Avenue 


"The YOUNGEST ; 
PROFESSION® | 


Virginia Edward 
WEIDLER * ARNOLD 
John CARRON. @ Jean PORTER ? 
and Five Important Guest Stars 

An M-G-M Pictu 
On — Great Stage: I wily pr 
W i-fan us DON COSSACK 
Cuont S with Serge Jaroff featured 
“Ma n en mut ‘Town prod ! 
s with ¢ ps 1 
Svn hon a) 
tion o rno I 
Merz. Seats Reserved. 


fi 
| 
| 
it 
$i 


Firet “Ci. 6-4600 








THEATRE PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympa- 


thetic organizations are 
theatre 
Ber- 
nard Feinman, Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. AL- 
4-4622, Leader 
7 East 
York City. 


re- 
quested when pianning 


parties to do so through 


Phone 
New 
itrical Department, 

Street, New 


gonquin 
The: 
15th 
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SDF News 


NEW YORK:—The annual S.D.F. Boat Ride will be held on 
Saturday, August 7th. The steamer Claremont leaves Battery Park 
at 9 a. m. and West 132nd Street at 9:45 a. m. There is a six-hour 
sail up the Hudson and a four-hour stay at Bear Mountain Park, 
where every recreational facility can be had. Tickets are $1.50 
for adults, 75 cents for children under 12 years of age, and can 
be obtained at 7 East 15th Street, Room 200, or from your branch 
secretary. ... Camp Eden at Cold Spring is owned and managed 
by the Jewish Socialist Verband. Located in the highlands of 
the Hudson River valley, it is an ideal vacation camp for persons 
of average means. Week-end program of symposia on current 
events, with prominent speakers. ...S.D.F. Branch in the Amal- 
gamated Cooperative Houses, Bronx: Annual picnic in Van Cort- 
landt Park, Sunday, July 25th, just opposite the houses. No 
tickets, no charge. Just come and spend a pleasant day with us. 
Members, of other branches are invited to attend. I.R.T. Woodlawn 
line, get off at Mosholu Parkway, walk three blocks west... . 
Algernon Lee speaks over WEVD every Saturday at 9:45 p. m. 
on current events. ... Women’s Committee Workshop for the 
manufacture of garments for the United Nation’s war sufferers 
continues through July at 7 East 15th Street, Room 505. Volun- 
teers are needed. Open from Monday through Thursday, from 
10a. m. to 4 p. m., and on Wednesday evenings. ... A.L.P. News: 
Rugby Club, 18th A. D. Kings County, 844 Utica Ave., near Church 
Ave. Meeting Monday, July 19th, 9 p. m. August Claessens 
speaks on “The Significance of the Coming Primary.” 

NATIONAL:—The new 16-page booklet, “The Meaning of 
Social Democracy,” by Frederick Shulman, is getting attention 
and good comment. It is a handy pocket-sized, neatly printed 
booklet and retails at 5 cents. Locals and branches can obtain 
it at $3.00 a hundred. Still obtainable is the four-page leaflet for 
free distribution, “Organizing for Peace,” by Alfred Baker Lewis; 
$5.00 per thousand. Write to the National Office, 7 East 15th Street, 
Room 200, for booklets and leaflets. Ready shortly, a new 48-page 
booklet on “Race Prejudice.” by August Claessens, to retail at 
25 cents. .. . Social Democrats in the Armed Forces: The New 
York S.D.F. Office is visited every day by our boys in the service 
on furlough. Besides, correspondence with others throughout the 
country and abroad is a daily chore. Bernard Ulane of the Morris 
Hillquit Branch has risen from buck private to captain in a little 
over a year. Privates Thomas and Harry Plampin of Syracuse, 
N. Y., write from the Southwest. Sergeant Paul Janis of the 
Bronx dropped in last week. Sergeant Arthur Fassberg of the 
Mid-Bronx Branch is on the Pacific Coast. “Tootsie’ Weingart 
and Samuel Eis of the Debs Branch have been shipped to Europe. 
Fred Flohr of the same branch is still in this vicinity. Lieutenant 
Al Cummings is in Kentucky. 





Charge Teel With Unfair 30,000 Mexicans to Aid 
Advertising Claims California Harvests 
Teel, a liquid dentrifice, manu- Thirty-three thousand Mexicans 


factured by Proctor and Gamble, will be imported into California 
was charged with advertising to alleviate the state’s growing 
misrepresentation this week in a farm manpower shortage, Law- 
complaint filed by the Federal yence I. Hewes jr., regional direc- 
Trade Commission. Acvertising tor of the Farm Security Ad- 
had claimed that Teel was a revo- ministration, said today on his 
lutignary discovery in dental sci- return from Mexico City. 

ence, is a substitute for pastes, 
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TAMIMENT TOWN MEETINGS 


held in TAMIMENT PLAYHOUSE 
Tuesday Evenings, July 13** to August 17* 


1. July 13—WAR ON THE HOME FRONT 
Speakers: JONATHAN STOUT, Washington Correspondent of 


New Leader 
Other to be announced 


Chairman, ELIAS TARTAK 


. July 20—TERROR ON THE CULTURAL FRONT 


Special reference to Aldanov’s Fifth Seal and Davies’ Mission 
to Moscow 
Speakers: EUGENE LYONS, Editor, American Mercury 
FRED WOLTMAN, Staff of World-Telegram 
Chairman, ELIAS TARTAK 
- July 27—LITERATURE IN THE WAR 
Speakers: ELIAS TARTAK, Journalist and Lecturer 
MELVIN J. LASKY, Staff Writer, New Leader 
. August 3—WAR MARRIAGES 
Speakers: Dr. GREGORY ZILBOORG, Psychiatrist, Journalist 
and Lecturer 
5. August 1O—EUROPE AFTER THE WAR 
Speakers: GERHART SEGER, Editor, Neue Volkszeitung 
Other to be announced 
6. August 17—LABOR IN THE WAR 
Speakers: BORIS SHISKIN 
JOHN GREEN, President, Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers of America 


During the week of July 13 till July 20 ELIAS TARTAK 
will deliver three lectures on important subjects. 




















N 
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Each address will be followed by questions from the audience. 


RATES: June 27th to and including Labor Day 1943 as follows: 


Regular .... $41.50—4 or more beds to cabin, use centrally located washroom. 
DeLwze 1. $47.50—4 beds to cabin, lavatory, shower. 

Couple DeLuxe . $52.50—for married couples, 2 beds to cabin, lavatory, shower. 
Daily Rate ...3$5 


RESERVATIONS: To insure your accommodations, send well in advance $5.00 
deposit with each reservation, together with names and addresses of your 
party to New York Office, 7 East 15th Street, or direct to Camp Tamiment, 
Tamiment, Pennsylvania. 


HOW TO GO FROM NEW YORK: By Bus: Streamlined parlor bus service to 
Tamiment from 7 East 15th Street, leaves Fridays and Saturdays 10:30 A. M., 
1:30 P. M., and 6:00 P.M.; Sundays and Holidays 10:00 A.M. and 1:00 P. M.; 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays 1:00 P.M. $4.55 plus Federal 
tax for 21-day round trip. For reservations phone MUrray Hill 2-1050. 
Pick-up also made in Newark. 


By Train: Take D., L.& W. Railroad at Hoboken (reached by Hudson Tube 


or Ferry) for Camp Tamiment, changing to bus or taxi at East Stroudsburg, 
Pa. Round trip to East Stroudsburg, $4.11. For train schedule call headquarters. 























UNION DIRECTORY 


ONNAZ, SINGER EMBROIDERERS, TUCKERS, STITCHERS AND PLEATERS' 

UNION, Lecal 66, I.L.G.W.U., 135 W. 33rd St., PA. 6-2154-5-6. Executive Board 

meets every Thursday night in the office of the Union. Z. L. Freedman, 
President-Secretary. 


ORSET AND BRASSIERE WORKERS’ UNION, Local 32, LL.G.W.U., 932 Broad- 
799 


way, New York City; ALg. 4-6727. Abraham Snyder, Manager. 














LOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, New York Joint Board, 31 West 15th St., 
New York City; CHelsea 3-0300. L. Hollender, J. Catalanotti, Managers; 
Abraham Miller, Secretary-Treasurer. 





NTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL 
WORKERS of United States and Canada. John P. Burke, President-Secretary; 
Bart Doody, Trea.urer. 





OINT BOARD DXESS AND WAIST MAKERS’ UNION, 232 West 40th St., New 

York City; LOngacre 5-5100. Board of Directors meets every Monda opening: 
Joint Board meets every Wednesday evening in the Council Room at 218 W. 40 
St. Julius Hochman, General Manager; Nathaniel M. Minkoff, Sec’y-Treasurer. 


a ‘THE NEW LEADER 


. Contributears 


H. G. WELLS, world-famous historian and novelist, is the author 
of The Outline of History, Tono-Bungay, and Experiment in 
Autobiography, among many other volumes. His essay on 
Vansittart appeared originally in the London Tribune. 

HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON writes regularly for The New 
Leader. His latest books were “Van Loon’s Lives,’ a best- 

seller, and a life of Thomas Jefferson. 

LAWRENCE FERNSWORTH was a correspondent in Spain dur- 
ing the Civil War. His dispatches appeared in both the Lon- 
don and New York Times. 

MILTON R. KONVITZ is a professor of law at New York Univer- 
sity and a counsel for the NAACP. His articles on civil lib- 
erties and race relations appear frequently in The New Leader. 

A. P. LERNER is a well-known British economist now living in 
this country. He was a member of London School of Eco- 
nomics faculty, and is presently teaching at the New School. 

ISA KAPP is a graduate student of European literature who con- 
tributes criticism to various magazines. 
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Leading Speakers Open Town 
Meetings at Camp Tamiment 








” 





Special to THE NEW LEADER the War”), Boris Shishkin, 

CAMP TAMIMENT, Pa. — A leading labor editor, and John 
new season for the Tamiment Green, union leader (on “Labor 
Town Meetings began this week in the War’). 


as the vacationing crowd here pints 

packed the Playhouse this week 

to hear the first of a series of . 

Tuesday evening discussions of Whiskey Trust 
topics of the day. R 

This week Jonathan Stout, ° 
Washington columnist of The Tightens Grip 
New Leader, opened the Town " 

Meeting season with a discussion O L S | 

of “War on the Home Front.” n iquor Qa es 
Speaking with him was Congress- 
man Walker, of Pennsylvania, 
whose home district happens to 
be the Tamiment area. 

Next week Eugene Lyons, 
editor of “The American Mer- 
cury,” will lead a discussion of 
“The Cultural Front” with spe- 
cial reference to the campaigns 
over Joseph Davies’ “Mission to 
Moscow” and Mark Aldanoy's 
“The Fifth Seal.” Lyons was 
one of the leading critics of the 
recent Hollywood movie, based 
on the ex-Ambassador’s book. 
With him will appear Fred 
Woltman, leading reporter for 
the “*N. Y. orld-Telegram,” who 
scored a journalistic “scoop” 
when he first broke the story 
of the Communist witch-hunt 
against the Book-of-the-Month 
club selection. 


WASHINGTON. — Charges 
that the whiskey trust, under 
cover of the war emergency, is 
tightening its stranglehold on 
the nation’s liquor business, were 
made last week by Congressman 
Andrew Jackson May (dem., Ky.). 

In part, at least, May’s dis- 
closure was confirmed by the 
Oftice of Price Administration, 
which apparently knows. what is 
going on, but is doing nothing to 
stop it. 

May said that the four wings 
of the trust—McKesson & Rob- 
bins, National Distillers, Ameri- 
ean Distillery and Schenley— 
have been buying up independent 
distilleries at a great rate and 
closing them down. In Kentucky 
alone, he said, 60 have been gob- 
bled up and wiped out. 

On Tuesday, July 27. the Town A curious feature of this drive 
Meeting will feature a forum on for monopoly is that ere 
“Literature in Wartime.” The ®7¢ being forced. to pay for it, 
speakers will be Elias L. Tartak, ®¢¢ording to May. He said that 
author and well-known lecturer, stocks purchased by the “Big 
and Melvin J. Lasky. literary Four” are diluted, and marketed 
sittin aah heenk re weil bos The under new brand names at “fab- 
New Leader. The importance and ulous and fictitious ge This 
usefulness of both current novels a, sp legal under OPA rul- 
and poetry and war-correspond- ings. Profits were declared to be 
ent’s books will be the theme. es large ae tae Syust penstionny 

In the following weeks, other obtains independent plants for 

prominent authorities are sched- nothing. ATR 

uled to appear at the Tamiment ‘This practice, May asserted, 
Playhouse—including Dr. Gre- “could not be continued except 
gery ‘Zilheors, the famous through the aid, intentionally or 
psychiatrist (on “War Mar- ctherwise, of that branch of the 
riages”), Gerhart Seger, for- OPA that has supervision over 
mer member of the German these matters.” a 
Reichstag (on “Europe After _ In this connection, the National 
sac cectaanai ei Distillers reported last week that 
its profits, after taxes and all 





JOIN other deductions, for the first 
LABOR’S OWN FRATERNAL ORDER three months of 1943, were 53 per 


’ cent larger than during the same 
THE WORKMEN § CIRCLE period last year. 


A Non-Profit Cooperative Organieatian 
73,000 Members $7,500,000 in Assets 


~~ BUY WAR BONDS 
EDUCATIONAL AND STAMPS! 
RECREATIONAL 


activities dedicated to social 
progress and democracy 


And FRATERNAL BENEFITS 
at minimum cost 

Life Insurance from $100 to $3,000 
Disability Benefit 
Medical Services 

Cemetery and Funeral Provision 

Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
750 Branches all over the country 
Young Circle League clubs for youth 


JON 


The Workmen’s Circle Chorus 
directed by LAZAR WEINER 








STSVUUUUUNNANVOUULAULNTOAOOOLUAYTEEUNULOU ANSGAR 
WORKMEN'S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 
(ORGANIZED 1873) 

A Co-operative Fire Insurance 
= Society Owned and Operated 
by Workingmen 
100% Unionized 


HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE AT ACTUAL COST 


Average Rate 10¢ Annually 
for every $100.00 Insurance 


= Fire Loses Appraised Liberally = 
Upon admission every member 
must make a deposit equal to 
90 cents for every $100.00 of = 
insurance. This deposit will be= 
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or 
The Workmen’s Circle 
Mandolin Orchestra 
directed by LUIGI PAPARELLO 








repaid in full upon withdrawal. = 


THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE For further information 








175 East Broadway, New York City 
ORchard 4-3400 ar piy to the Main Office = 
Please send me further information. 227 nase Ba al z 
WOME. ve cctccssccsee coccccccs BBOc cee Telephone REgent 424323 = 
Ask for booklet 62 = 

AGEPOSE. .ccccccccccs ecccccccce eoccece = = 
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GOOD READING! 


For Whom the Bell Tolls—Ernest Hemingway... . $1.49 


Challenge to Karl Marx—Kenneth Turner......... .97 
World Revolutionary Propaganda— 
Lasswell & Blumstock.... .97 


Let Us Now Praise Famous Men—Agee & Evans. . .1.49 
Economic Doctrines of Karl Marx—Karl! Kautsky... .97 


RAND BOOK STORE , f {i's 





Mail orders at no extra charge 





THE INTERNATIONAL 
JT ADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION, 3 West 16th Street, New York City; 
Bs WaAtkins 9-6868. David Dubinsky, President. 





THE AMALGAMATED 

T ADIES’ GARMENT CUTTERS’ UNION, Local 10, LL.G.W.U., 218 West 40th 

Street. Executive Board meets every Thursday at the office of the Union. 

Harry Shapiro, Pres.; Isadore Nagler, Mgr.-Sec’y; Louls Stolberg, Asst. Mgr.; 
Max Goldenberg, Sec’y to Exec. Board; Moe Diamond, Chairman, Exec. Board. 





RAILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, Leeal 24, United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers’ International Union. Main Office is now located at 71 West 37th St., 
N. ¥.C. (Tel.: Wisconsin 7-6383); Downtown office: 621 Broadway (Tel.: ALgon- 
quin 4-7023); Uptown office: 48 West 57th St., N.¥.C. (Tel.: ClIrcle 7-1649). 
Nathaniel Spector, Manager; A. Mendelowitz, Co-Manager; Alex Rose, Secretary- 
Treasurer. The Executive Board meets at 8 p.m. on Tuesdays; Mr. Isidore Bass, 
Chairman of the Executive Board; Mr. Sam Zuckerman, Secretary. 
RTECKWEAR MAKERS’ UNION, 7 E. 15th St.; ALg. 4-7082. Joint Board meets 
once a month. Local Executive Board meets every two weeks, Mondays, 
5:30 p.m. Ed Gottesman, Secretary-Treasurer. 





WS TNDERGARMENT AND NEGLIGEE WORKERS’ UNION, Local 62 of 1.L.G.W.U. 
873 Broadway, New York City; Alg. 41861. S. Shore, Manager. 
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Spend Your Vacation in 


CAMP EDEN, (Cold Spring, N.Y. 


Only 50 miles from New York -- Trains leaving from 
New York Central 





In Camp Eden you will rest and enjoy. A most 
beautiful lake -- Orchestra and Dancing every night 
Handball court, tennis court -- A complete social staff 








For reservations call New York Office: GRamercy 5-7994 or write 
175 East Broadway, Room 303. REASONABLE RATES 
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Open tetter to 


(Continued from Page Two) 

the great economic aftermath of a world- 

wide war plus unwise statesmanship.” 

You say the “world” set up trade barriers 
here, and embargoes there. But what is this 
world? We live in a sucieiy which is capitalistic. 
It operates as a capitalist system and the mal- 
functionings are the products of that system. 
Reconsider carefully the statement I quote. Its 
simply a dog chasing his tail in a circle. 

But your arguments against “democratic 
collectivism,” are more serious, not that 
they are any more valid or better presented, 
but because they cap a propaganda campaign 
which seeks to smear collectivism with the 
Nazi and Fascist brush. You talk of a 
“natural distaste” of America for the sound 
of the word. 

Yet you, as a leading member of the 
House of Morgan arranged for loans to 
Fascist Italy which propped up that coun- 
try’s declining economy. 

Did you not realize then that by aiding 
fascism in one country you aid it every- 
where? 

Your kindred businessmen in Germany and 
Italy helped bring Fascism to those countries 
just as embittered and power-hungry industrial- 
ists are financing fascist movements here to- 
day. Examine the donations of the American 
Liberty League in the 1936 campaign. Huge 
sums went to pro-fascist and disguised anti- 
semitic groups. : 

* * 

HE tremendous economic—and consequent 

political power—that exists in the hands of 
the tight monopoly groups of this nation is ir- 
responsible and constitutes a form of “business 
collectivism.” The post-war efforts of industrial 
groups in England and this country are to organ- 
ize business completely on nationwide bases and 
present a unified front. Is this tremendous 
power to exist without democratic controls ex- 
ercised by the democratically-elected political 
bodies of the nation? 

But, perhaps, I am growing too bitter. 


The Bogey of the Federal Debt 


(Continued from Page Five) 

quate taxation now in large measure due to 
the new fiscal policy not having yet permeated 
the treasury. The treasury is still talking in 
terms of the amourit of money the government 
needs to buy the goods for winning the war— 
us if these were all waiting on the shelves of 
the stores because the government has not 
raised the money—and it is clear that func- 
tional finance, like any other policy, is not likely 
to be successful if those who have to carry it 
out do not understand it and are half the time 
working on another theory. 


The failure to keep wages and costs 
down is mainly a reflection of the failure 
to keep demand and prices down, and the 
present wartime situation, when people 
working harder find their increased money 
earnings able to buy them less than _ be- 
fore even while their employers are mak- 
ing large profits, naturally makes them 
more dissatisfied than they would be in 
peacetime, when the same level of activity 
would permit about twice the present level 
of consumption. 

But the real objection to all this argument is 
that it is beside the point. It is not peculiarly 
an cbjection to functional finance or any othet 
version of the new fiscal thinking. It is an ob- 
jection to prosperity under capitalism. What- 
ever the reason for prosperity, even if it is due 
to the government faithfully balancing the 
budget and returning to the old gold standard, 
prosperity will bring about all the same pres- 
sures for higher prices and wages with the only 
difference that the government will not even be 
trying to keep spending from going above the 
inflation level. 

The claim that in such a condition inflation, 
and all the other horrors of collapse and de- 
pression implied in it, cannot be prevented by 
democratic means is nothing but a denunciation 
of capitalism on the strictly Marxian lines that 


The Communist Line 


(Continued from Page 5) 
Commander-in-Chief. At the same time Mr. 
Browder demonstrates the tenugusness of his 
loyalty to the Commander-in-Chief by stating 
that “the only clear hope of a straight Repub- 
lican Party victory in 1944 lies in the nomi- 
nation of Willkie.” 

A’ the present juncture the Communist 

Party is opposed to the establishment 
of a national Labor or Farmer-Labor Party 
on the ground that this would “disorganize 
the camp of labor unity.” Actually their 
opposition is based upon the fact that such 

a movement would throw a monkey wrench 

into a number of shady deals the Commu- 

nists have made with Democratic politicians 
in California, Chicago and New Jersey. 

The American Communist Party is abolishing 
all industrial branches and sections in favor of 
community clubs, usually camouflaged under 
the name of some national hero like George 
Washington or Thomas Jefferson. New York 
City already has 100 such clubs with an average 
membership of 140, some running as high as 
300. The club headquarters are to become the 
center of all sorts of community activity, such 
as solicitation of blood donors, Victory Bond 
drives, Red Cross activity, collections for wat 
relief, civilian defense work and price control 
campaigns. In other words, the Communist 
Party is attempting to assume a quasi-official 
role in the war effort, utilizing these agencies 
to deceive the public as to its true characte) 
and to raise its prestige in the community. 

In line with this move to give the party re- 
spectability is the recently adopted practice of 
publicly announcing the party membership of 
some leading person, whose Communist activ- 
ties have long been known. The recent Supreme 
Court decision in the Schneiderman case Is 
being used to prove that “Communists are 





attached to the American Constitution” and 
that the dictatorship of the proletariat is not 
“eontrary to the spirit of the American Con- 
stitution.” (Daily Worker, page 5, July 4, 1943.) 
The party is striving to wipe out the public 
memory of the Stalin-Hitler Pact | insisting 
that “the Soviet Unior | sa power on 
our side” but that we kened to that 
realization on June 22, 

Despite the newest version ol Trojan Horse 
tactics as streamlined by the Plenary Meeting 
of the Communist Party Nati il Committee 
the proceedings make it clearer than ever that 
the party is not to be trusted, that it must be 


exposed and fought as essentially anti-demo- 
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Page Seven , 


Thomas Lamont 


Let me place the issue in more simple 
terms. Our economic system is one of the 
most complicated pieces of social machinery 
in the history of man. Its character is such 
that “natural” laws of the exchange market 
can no longer assure its complete function- 
ing. The economy needs organization and 
direction. You, as a member of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, talk 
much of “full employment.” I think that 
you realize, too, that this goal is impossible 
without the active role of government as 
the gyroscupe in the economy. 















































































Collectivism, or a planned economy—a term 
more in line with American usage—is the major, 
irreversible trend of society. Our task is to see 
that we make such adjustments with the fullest 
regard to democratic principles. You tulk much 
of “our wonderful democratic heritage” of the 
past three hundred years. It has been some- 
thing wonderful in history. Why then, do you 
lose faith, in this moment, in the democratic 
traditions of America, to make these necessary 
adjustments ? 

Some persons—men like John Chamberlain 
perhaps—will say that there is a basic agree- 
ment among us and that .the only difficulties 
are semantical. I wish this were so. But I feel 
that in your concern for “free enterprise,” you 
are less troubled with thinking in terms of the 
future and creating democratic safeguard for 
our economy than inf protecting doggedly an 
unreal past. 

I think that you and the people you represent 
see the issue clearly as one of Power: who shall 
rule and for whom? And the issue is: Shall 
we have democratic controls over industry and 
the powers of the monopoly groups be destroyed ? 
or will this “irresponsible” power grow and be- 
come a danger to democratic processes? 

I do not, thus, question your sincerity or your 
motives. I do think, however, that the issues 
I have posed are the real issues and that the 
logic of events will determine your role. 

Yours truly, Daniel Bell. 


the stability of capitalism depends on the main- 
tenance of a reserve army of miserable unem- 
ployed to prevent the employed workers from 
asking for more pay. 

It is conceivable that Marx and Moulton are 
right, but we should at least try to make our 
economy work at capacity before and resigning 
the field to the Communists and the Fascists. 
Dr. Moulton would no doubt strongly protest 
this political alignment, but nowhere does he 
indicate any alternative machinery by which 
full employment can be prevented from setting 
loose the horrors of inflation. 

The immediate significance of Dr. Moultons 
pamphlet is that it lends his prestige as presi- 
dent of the Brookings Institution to those who 
are engaged in such measures as killing the 
National Resources Planning Board or other- 
wise sabotaging efforts at winning the peace. 

“If the philosophy underlying the National 
fesources Planning Board’s program is ac- 
cepted as a basis for domestic reconstruction,” 
concludes Dr. Moulton, “the treasury’s program 
for international reconstruction is certain to 
fail.” 

This strengthens one’s worst fears about 
the expected working of the Treasury’s pro- 
gram, for if Dr. Moulten’s warning means 
anything, it means that the Treasury’s plan 
is to restore the system by which national 
prosperity is periodically sacrificed for the 
sake of the set of fixed international ex- 
change rates or gold parities that so many 
take for the essence of international recon- 
struction; that when there is a tendency 
for the foreign value of the exchange to 
fall in any country, that country will be 
expected to try instead to reduce all its 
myriad domestic prices by creating a 
domestic depression severe enough and leng 
enough to bring this about—all in the name 
of international reconstruction—until the 
frictions thus engendered once again sets 
the world in flames. 





Van Loon’s Diary 


(Continued from Page Five) 
breakfast in the days of their childhood and 
who had been initiated into the secrets of base- 
ball on the sand lot just around the corner. He 
does not refer to a taste for Frankfurters and 
Hamburgers. They are subsequent developments, 
and George Washington and Mr. Jefferson 
would as soon have thought of serving them to 
their guests as they would have dreamed of 
receiving in their shirtsleeves. 

This is getting to be quite a long article and 
our supply of paper is limited, and I am sure 
that I have already made my meaning clear to 
those who have eyes with which to see and ears 
with which to hear. There is as yet no organ- 
ized movement to give expression to the wide- 
spread feeling of discontent which is now 
sweeping across the country with the violence 
and rapidity of a tidal wave, and something 
may still happen to save us from the outbreak 
of an American fronde., But I doubt it, for there 
is no one left who can utter that word of warn- 
ing which alone can save us from such a fate. 

Our American system of government does not 
make such a course easy. We can as a mass 
profoundly disapprove of the way in which one 


of our branches of government is being con- 
ducted, but we are helpless as the heads of the 
different branches of government are not di- 
rectly responsible to Congress. Our State De- 
partment can follow a policy which is distaste- 
ful to 90% of the populace, but the bright 
oung men responsible for these policies can 





n thumb their noses at us. They are safe. 
They are untouchable. No one can remove them 
from office except the man who has appointed 
them, and he is not likely to do so as there 

o one who can go directly to him and explain 
tne situation as it Is. 

There is no way out except the bitter way 
of a war of words. In the end, the point of 
a well-sharpened steel pen is the mightiest 
of all weapons. Its ultimate effect however 
depends upon the courage and integrity of 
the men and women who wield it. In the 
present case we need not worry about that 
very important detail for those men and 
women are activated by the highest of all 
motives, their selfless devotion to the true 
ideals of a country that was founded to 
avoid but not to repeat the mistakes of the 
old world. 











cratic and un-American and that it remains the 
greatest single barrier to genuine Russeo-Amer- 
ican friendship and confidence. 
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Joe Davies the Hedger; 


HE New Leader’s publication of Joe Davies’ 

all-out endorsement of Eugene Lyons’s “As- 
signment to Utopia” [New Leader, June 26] re- 
called to my mind another recent endorsement 
by our outstanding Russian pundit and Rotarian 
backslanper. Quoth Davies, in relation te Albert 
Rhys Williams’ “The Russians”: 

“I have as much respect for Albert Rhys 
Williams as an authority on Russian as any- 
one I know.” 

Now Eugene Lyons and Albert Rhys Williams 
might agree on the propositions that the Soviet 
Union is a big country and that Stalin wears a 
moustache. They would not, one suspects, agree 
on very much else. 


This indiscriminate underwriting of books 
about Russia which arrive at diametrically 
opposed conclusions is characteristic of the 
technique which Mr. Davies has practiced 
throughout his career, and which is especially 
reflected in “Mission to Moscow” in the book, 
not the film version. About the only person 
in the book who receives a few harsh words 
is Hitler; and Davies probably reckoned that 
there was no reason to hedge this negative 
bet. 


Mr. Davies’ diplomatic colleagues, who come 
in for rather rough treatment in the film, being 
used as foils to set off the invariable pro-Stalin 
vision and rightness of Joe, are covered with 
adulation in the book. Lord Chilston, the British 
envoy, is “a very steady, sound type of man.” 
Lady Chilston is a “charming, brilliant and culti- 
vated woman.” Davies found the Belgian Min- 
ister, de Tellier, “experienced, able, shrewd and 
wise,” the Afghan Ambassador “a man of much 
ability and charm,” the Lithuanian Minister “a 
fine old man” and the Finnish Foreign Minister 
“an extraordinarily fine man.” 


Even the German Ambassador, Count von der 
Schulenburg, is “very jolly and attractive in a 
fine German way.” Mr. Davies does overwork 
that word “fine.” 

No wonder, with this amiable and engaging 
tendéney to pat everyone on the back, that Mr. 
Davies would say of Stalin: “A child would like 
to sit in his lap and a dog would sidle up to him.” 


« a Bg 


UT Mr. Davies, as realized with full force on 

looking through his prolix and poorly or- 
ganized magnum opus, is more than a backslap- 
per. He is a very shrewd hedger as well. I here- 
with recommend a surefire recipe for making 
oneself intensely unpopular in Communist and 
fellow-traveler company. Start a guessing con- 
test as to who made any of the following com- 
ments on the political regime in the Soviet Union: 


1—“The killing of political offenders began 
in 1934 and has progressed with horrifying 
speed.” 


2—“No physical betterment of living stand- 
ards could possibly compensate for the utter 
destruction of the liberty of thought and 
speech, and the sanctity of the individual.” 

3—“To a democratic mind, it appears inevit- 
able that the tyranny over life and liberty 
exercised by the secret police, who reach down 
into all classes of society and whisk men away 
from family and friends without any protee- 
tion against 
throw any regime, in the long run.” 


possible injustice, must over- 


4—“The philosophy of communism justifies 
all acts if done in its name. There are no 
considerations of honor or loyalty which con- 
trol as against duty to the party. The result 
is that there can he no confidence or faith 
between these men in leadership. No man 
ean trust another It is a serious and basic 
weakness, and a constant threat to existing 
government.” 


5—“The terror here i i horrifving faet 
There are many evidences here in Moscow 
that there is a fear that reaches down into 
and haunts all sections of the community. No 
household, however humble, upparently but 
what lives in constant fear of a nocturnal 
raid by the secret police.” 

6—“For the past vear and a half the ‘part 
leaders have been ‘heating the bushes’ in a 
man hunt for Trotskyites, spies and sabe 
teurs, who are alleged to have conspired with 
foreign enemies to wreck and sabotage in 
dustry. Innumerable prosecutions have «+ 
curred of factory managers and directors who 
were accused, rightly or wrongly, with (sic) 


these crimes. There is scarcely an industry 
that had not been shaken to the foundations 
of its organization by charges of this kin 
and been subjected to the internal intrigue 
and disruption that such a condition woul 
breed.” ; 
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Where the 
~ News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 











on Soviet Propaganda 


Let the gamut of guesses run up and down the 
list of the most notorious “counterrevolutionaries” 
and “red-baiters”; then give the correct answer: 
“Joseph E. Davies”; and run for your life. It is 
obvious, in the light of these quotations, that 
canny Joe was hedging every favorable statement 
about the Soviet regime. If Hollywood style had 
demanded a film blasting the Stalin regime, Davies 
would have been equally qualified to play the lead- 
ing role; and the foregoing citations would have 
made an excellent prologue. 

Some day Americans will be both amused 
and shamefaced about some of the “authori- 
ties” who strutted the stage in this turbulent 
and confused time, Davies on Russia, Willkie 
with his airplane Cook’s Tour that gave him 
all the answers to all the problems of “One 
World” and the queer aggregation of college 
professors, ex-sports writers and ex-writers 
of detective thrillers who have been trans- 
formed, in their own imagination, into ex- 
perts on international affairs. 


* a * 


HE Soviet regime is coming out with new lines 

in international propaganda. The dictatorship 
of the proletariat is definitely out, for the time 
being. The local house organs of the Moscow 
Party line don’t even express the hope that a 
Communist Italy will emerge from the wreckage 
of Mussolini’s empire. They modestly express the 
hope that there will be a democratic Italy, al- 
though it is decidedly puzzling to know what 
Communists would do with a democracy if they 
got one. 

One of these new lines is religious. A beauti- 
fully bound and printed book has been published 
in Moscow in Russian under the title: “The Truth 
About Religion in Russia.” It is filled with con- 
tributions from the Acting Patriarch Sergius and 
other ecclesiastical dignitaries and with photo- 
graphs of churches, monasteries, religious cere- 
monies and archbishops and bishops in the cere- 
monial robes of the Orthodox Church. To read 
the contributions of Serguis and his collaborators 
one would get the impression that there had 
been no persecutiqn of religion in Russia, that 
the Soviet Government had not closed churches 
on an unprecedented scale, shot large numbers 
of priests and exiled many more to hard labor, 
forbidden religious schools and the publication of 
religious literature. 

The joker and the joke about this handsome and 
ornate volume, which is an amazing feat of print- 
ing by the normally sloppy standards of the 
Soviet Union, is that it is not for circulation in 
Russia. It is designed to convince credulous Rus- 
sian émigrés that the Orthodox Church enjoys 
full liberty. Those who have followed religious 
developments in their native country will know 
better. 

Another new line in propaganda is Pan-Slav- 
ism. One can find on sale at a Fifth Avenue book- 
store which specializes in Soviet publications a 
magazine Slavyane (The Slavs), which would 
make Lenin’s ghost writhe, if a ghost can writhe. 
There was nothing that Lenin repudiated more 
strongly than any form of nationalism or racism, 
the attribution of special virtues and qualities to 
group of peoples. But 
Slavyane is thickly studded with phrases about 
the “blood kinship” and the “spiritual unity” of 
the Slavs, about how all Slavs (apparently in dis- 
tinction to other peoples) have noble aspirations 


any single people on 


for progress, peace and friendship, ete. 

What is melodramatic tragedy in Russian often 
By all odds the most 
amusing repercussion of the Russian Thermidor 


hecomes farce nm America. 


is the action of the local Communists in going all- 
out for Boss Hague. There is an element of 
appropriateness about this procedure, however. 
The Jersey City boss, like the stage-managers of 
Soviet elections, has a way of rolling up safe 


majorities 





= JUST WHAT THE DUCE ORDERED 


= Remember, Italians, 

How the Duce once said, 
“Live dangerously, 

Nor fear to be dead.” 


Live dangerously 
Was his counsel to you, 
And this, quite obliging, 
We'll see that you do. 
—RICHARD ARMOUR. = 


= 
= = 
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A.L.P. PRIMARY ON AUGUST 10 
N TUESDAY, August 10th, this strange 
struggle of the members of the American 
Labor Party to preserve their organization for 
their own purposes will come to a climax. The 
Communists have a party of their own. They 
have a perfect right to promote their convic- 
tions at the polls. For twenty years they have 
been voting for their candidates under their 
own banner. But this year their most distin- 
guished leaders have registered as members 
of the ALP. On Primary Day they will march 
to the polls to try to elect their own under- 
lings to positions of control in the five county 
committees of New York City. The whole busi- 
ness is an attempt at larcency. 

There are more than 150,000 registered ALP 
members in the city. The Communists, at 
their best, have never been able to marshall 
more than a small fraction of that number 
behind their candidates. They figure, no doubt, 
that if they can steal the ALP name, can ap- 
proach the publie in disguise, they can lure 
more than the handful of voters who followed 


-them under their own name. The whole pur- 


pose is deception and dishonesty. What they 
want is to hoodwink the citizens, to deceive 
them into voting for communism under the 
guise of labor. 

Persons organized for mischief always have 
the advantages of the gangster or the thief. 
They are forever on the job. They have a 
fortune to spend. The innocent citizen is bom- 
barded with deceptive mail. He is approached 
from every side. If one half of the registered 
voters turned out to vote at the primaries, the 
Communists would never have a chance. But 
— like typical Americans everywhere — they 
take life easy. They continue with their work 
or go to the ball game. But the Communists 
are all on hand with every single person whom 
they can dupe. So it has happened that they 
have secured control of New York County. 

If these outsiders gain control of more 
county committees on August 10, the Commu- 
nists will be all set for the crucial elections 
next year. This must be prevented. Every 
reader of these lines must get on the job and 
stay on the job until the polls are closed. If 
you do not know how to distinguish between 
the opposing lists, call up the ALP head- 
quarters. The American Labor Party has be- 
come the center of a national movement. Its 
life or death has continental importance. It is 
rapidly becoming the surest and most signifi- 
cant instrument for the expression of labor 
and New Deal aspirations. For the voters of 
New York City registered under the clasped 
hands there is during the next three weeks 
no more urgent task than preserving and 
building the ALP. 





LAST VICHY OUTPOST 

HE news that beautiful Martinique has at 
last been freed from even nominal Vichy 
control has been received with special pleasure 
by all Americans. The entire French Empire 
has been liberated. All of France outside of 
France is now enrolled on the Allied side. It 
is matter for special congratulation that Ad- 


miral Robert's last days were made miserable 
by uprisings of the people and discontent 
among the sailors. He stood, at the end, al- 
most alone as the symbol of French defeat and 
humiliation. 

All that matters for the moment is that the 
vessels at Fort de France be fitted for service 
avd put to work as quickly as possible and 
that the people of Martinque and Guadaloupe 
be put in normal relations with the United 
States and their other neighbors. But in the 
reshuffling of empires that must inevitably 
follow the war, it is to be hoped that more 
important changes may be made. The charm- 
ing islands of the Caribbean are among the 
most mismanaged parts of the world. All the 
baleanizing influences of Europe have been 
clamped upon them from afar. Stretching 
across blue water, often enough within sight 
of one another, one is French, another Dutch, 
a third British, a fourth belongs to U.S.A., 
while still others are independent. By every 
rule of climate, population, interests they be- 
long together. But, largely for the benefit of 
foreign masters, everything is done to sep- 
arate them. Tariff walls are mountain-high. 
The colonial governments are oppressively ex- 
pensive. At best they are useless. 


Tremendous interest is being manifested in 
the fate of India and the African colonies. 
New principles of colonial administration are 
in the offing. Theoretically the problems of the 
Caribbean colonies are complicated. But the 
complications arise from the interests of coun- 
tries far away. It is time that these islands 
be thought of as a unit, that their administra- 
tion be combined into some pattern that makes 
political and economic sense. If from now on 
the welfare of populations is to be the chief 
consideration, it is time for a new deal from 
Cuba all the way to Trinidad. This is no time 
for the consideration of such matters. But the 
fact that two tiny bits of green land could be 
held so long aloof trom alignment with their 
neighbors is enough to emphasize before all 
the world the idiocy of the inherited system. 
In any rationally ordered world the whole 
structure of controls will be replaced. 





THE BASTILLE WILL FALL 

ET us imagine that the Fourth of July were 

celebrated in London and Hongkong but 
not in Chicago and San Francisco. That would 
be a situation parallel to what we have had 
in France this year. Bastile Day was cele- 
brated in England, in North Africa, in Amer- 
ica—everywhere but in France. There Pierre 
Laval, having taken the precaution to jail 
thousands of patriots, directed the people to 
“celebrate in meditation.” 

But of the fact that the old French revolu- 
tionary spirit still lives here was plenty of 
evidence. General deGaulle said: “French peo- 
ple and the people of the United States will 
remain, as they have for 150 years, the sol- 
diers in the same army, the army which de- 
molishes the bastilles.” President Roosevelt 
reminded us appropriately that the French 


Revolution and our own ran parallel, had sim- 
ilar aims and have left us with similar. tradi- 
tions. And our troops landing in Sicily and 
Allied planes roaring overhead heartened the 
French people with the conviction that the 
Nazi Bastille in Paris is soon to fall. So it 
was not such a bad day for patriotic and 
democratic Frenchmen. 


LABOR FOR VICTORY 

ONGRESS has adjourned and the trade 

unionists of the United States are organ- 
izing for political action. These two items are 
two angles of the same situation. Congress 
did what it did—passed an anti-labor bill, 
made it nearly impossible to head off mounting 
prices, cut down appropriations for OWI and 
OPA. Working men and working women— 
having let whole gangs of self-seeking ‘poli- 
ticians into Congress—are seeing red and will 
now do what they must do. 

On Sunday, Philip Murray broadcast an 
address under the title, Labor for Victory, in 
which he outlined the purposes which prompted 
the CIO Executive Council to set up its com- 
mittee for joint political action. Under the 
leadership of such men as Sidney Hillman 
and R. J. Thomas, this group will proceed to 
contact the A. F. of L. and the Railway 
Brotherhoods with regard to the establishment 
of an over-all political steering committee. 
The entire effort is conceived in the broadest 
terms and with a view to achieving long-term 
results, 

Expressions from trade unionists of all sorts 
and in all sections indicate that the country 
is ready for this sort of a forward step. Some 
weeks ago The New Leader expressed the 
hope that. the so-called anti-strike bill would 
prove to be the Taff Vale Decision of America. 
That hope is rapidly being realized. The most 
conservative labor leaders see now that the 
easy-going traditional political policy of the 
past half century has landed American labor 
in the political ditch. The working people— 
and millions of others—are ready for leader- 
ship. And that leadership is in the making. 

Mr. Murray places responsibility for our 
present situation frankly and boldly where it 
belongs: “Upon labor as well as on others 
must rest some of the responsibiity for the 
present composition of Congress. Not enough 
labor voters turned out to the polls in 1942, 
and insufficient effort was devoted to the elec- 
tion of progressive candidates. That is why 
we are beginning now our preparations for 
next year’s election.” 

An all-out organization for victory next year 
will have an immediate effect this year. The 
Congressmen, after their heated efforts to 
spread their hate of labor on the statute books, 
are now at home resting up from their ex- 
haustive labors. It is to be hoped that each 
of them will be called upon to give an account 
of himself before the central labor council of 
his city or district. Let him face the men and 
women who do the work and cast the votes. 
Let him hear the story of their political inten- 
tions. We shall not have to wait until 1944 
for the good results. 
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Unionist Answers Attacks 


By Adams on Labor 


From ARTHUR SAMUELS 
To the Editor: 


patterned more closely after the 
constitution of the United States 


New Leader 


Official Organ of the Social Democratic Federation Devoted 
to the Interests of the Labor Movement. 





Invariably attacks on labor 
come from persons whose sources 
of information are hopelessly dis- 
torted or biased and they merely 
echo what they have heard from 
persons who are as poorly in- 
formed as they are. But a letter in 
The Times on July 4, from a per- 
son as prominent as Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams cannot, must not 
be permitted to go unchallenged. 

Mr. Adams is alarmed at the 
growth of unions. Is there any 
basis for such alarm? My many 
years of experience have con- 
vinced me that there is no more 
danger in the growth of unions 
than there is in the growth of 
the Union of States or in the 
growth of the population of the 
United States. 

Mr. Adams states that unions 
hamper the choice of the worker 
“to labor or not to labor as he 
desired.” That statement is re- 
motely removed from the truth. 
The writer has been active in 
labor unions for more than a 
quarter of a century and he has 
yet to learn of one single instance 
when any worker was told by a 
union or its representative to 
work or not to work. 

“Labor unions,” says Mr. 
Adams, “are not American.” 
Well, if labor unions are not 
American then neither are the 
Senate or the Congress of the 
United States American. If seek- 
ing to make workers’ lives pleas- 
anter and more livable, allow 
them adequate leisure to spend 
with and know their families, ob- 
tain better, fairer rate of pay for 
their toil thus enabling them to 
lead a more decent life and give 
their children a better bringing 
up means something other than 
pure, unadulterated Americanism, 
then I fear that Mr. Adams and 
I are at radical variance as to the 
true meaning of what is and what 
is not American. 

“Nor is there any thought 
given to American constitutional 
principles in the closely guarded 
secret purposes of the leaders in 
labor unionism which these lead- 
ers will attempt to exploit when 
the goal of total organization has 
become an accomplished fact.” 
It is quite evident that Mr. 
Adams is deplorably wanting in 
education in labor unions, their 
constitutions and their structure. 
For Mr. Adams’ information oir 
constitutions and our conduct are 


and the proceedings of the House 
and the Senate than is any other 
organization in the country. 

Our leaders, like the President 
and Senators and Congressmen, 
are elected officials subject to re- 
call if they be found wanting in 
dignity and integrity. These lead- 
ers submit their recommendations 
to their executive boards—elected 
by the membership in popular 
periodic elections much the way 
the President and Senators and 
Congressmen are elected—for the 
consideration of those executive 
boards. Long and tiring debates, 
very much like in the Senate and 
in the House, ensue. When the 
desirability or the undesirability 
is thoroughly trashed out, the 
recommendation is taken to a 
vote and unless a substantial ma- 
jority votes in the affirmative, the 
bill or recommendation is defeated 
and is forgotten. 

And here is where we go much 
further in our democratic proce- 
dure than even the United States 
government does. After the ex- 
ecutive board has approved a 
measure, it does not become a 
law until the whole question and 
the findings of the executive 
board is submitted for ratifica- 
tion by the membership at large 
in meeting assembled. 

Now what is there about such 
procedure that is not American, 
Mr. Adams? Once a measure is 
adopted, it is naturally expected 
that every member abide by such 
decision. How does the United 
States government treat any citi- 
zen who refuses to abide by and 
obey any lay duly enacted by 
Congress? And just exactly what 
closely guarded secret purposes 
will leaders of labor attempt, Mr. 
Adams? That statement is much 
too nebulous and mysterious. 

Why is collecting dues consti- 
tutionally voted on by an over- 
whelming majority of members 
less American than is collecting 
taxes voted on by Congress? Why 
is a strike more of a highway- 
man’s demand than was the de- 
mand made by our colonies for 
their independence from the Brit- 
ish and George III? Has Mr. 
Adams ever had the experience 
of demanding things for the 
masses from individuals or groups 
of individuals? Does Mr. Adams 
honestly believe that it is pos- 
sible to win improved conditions 
just by asking for them without 
at least the threat of boycott? 


WILLIAM E. BOHN, Editor 
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Says Southern Thinking is 


Divided in Reply to Record 


From JOHN C. GRANBERY 


Editor, The Emancipator 


To the Editor: 


Knowing CY Record and being 
familiar with 
(mostly Texas), and at the same 
time being intensely interested in 
the subject on which he writes, I 
have read carefully his article on with conditions will readily see 
“What’s Happened to the ‘South- 
ern Liberals?’” in your issue of 
July 3. 

It may be recalled that in the 
other war a charge was brought the 
against Jane Addams that she 
had not stopped the war. Simi- 
Liberals” have 
failed to solve the race problem. 


larly “Southern 


Some of them may be “be- 
wildered.” For persons and groups 
who are working toward the same 
ends to blame one another when 
things are not going so well is 
the old practice of liberals. 

The article of Cy Record is a 
zood one, but persons familiar 


background 


that it represents a special point 
of view. Negroes themselves are 
sharply divided as to strategy at 
present, George S. Schuyler of 
Pittsburgh Courier repre- 
senting the extreme element in 
accord with the interpretation of 
Cy Record. Schuyler goes so far 
as to propose dropping the word 





Mr. Adams seems terribly agi 


“Negro” from the language. 
After nearly three-quarters of 


tated by the thought that a labor a century of immediate contact 


leader may same day become the 
President of the 
Just what would happen or what 
could possibly happen if some the 
labor 
elected President 


outstanding 


United States. 


with the South I do not claim to 
understand _ it The “Liberals” 
mentioned in the article and in 
editorial introduction are 


leader were known to me only by reputation. 


of the United I have lived in Virginia, Mary- 


States? Why would the election land, West Virginia, Kentucky, 


of a leader of labor be more of a 


Tennessee, Illinois, and Missouri, 


calamity than would the election but do not really know at first 


of, say, a_ banker, 
publisher, a mine owner or some 
other industrialist ? 

I know of a great many worse 


a newspaper hand what is called the “deep 
South.” I have in mind South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi 


horrors that could befall our fair I do know enough to be sure 


land than the election of a labor that in spite of 
leader as its president. 

I would also venture the opin- 
ion that anyone of the leaders of 
Labor in the English Government 
would—should 
cide to retire—prove one of the 
truly great prime-ministers in the 
history of Great Britain. 


Mr. Churchill de- 


certain pro- 
nounced “southern” sentiments, 
Texas is not to be classed psycho- 
logically with those states. The 
“Southwest” is a fairly marked 
entity. My sympathies are with 
liberals in whatever part of the 
country they may be, and I am 
not disposed to find fault. 





